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To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 


DEATH OF RICHARD COBDEN, 








In August, 1852, we published in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL a portrait, 
biography, and sketch of character of 
this distinguished statesman, pbrenolo- 
gist, and philanthropist. Since then, the 
editor has enjoyed a very pleasant per- 
sonal acquaintance with the Great Re- 
former, brought about through a kind 
introduction by his intimate friend, the 
Hon. Jonn Youne, of Montreal, who, 
learning of our contemplated visit to 
| England, kindly commended us to Mr. 
Cobden. On reaching London, we were 
introduced by him to members of Par- 
liament and others, from whom we re- 
ceived many courtesies. 

















Early in life, Mr. Cobden took a deep PORTRAIT OF RICHARD COBDEN, THE ENGLISH REFORMER. 
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interest in Phrenology, and well he 
might, for he had a magnificent héad, 
and Phrenology taught him how to use 
it. He frankly acknowledged to the 
editor his indebtedness to the science 
These were his 
“A knowledge of Phrenology 


for his success in life. 
words: 
has done everything for me.” Again: 
“There can be rf doubt of the great 
utility of Phrenology by those who 
understand its principles.” And much 
more of like purport. He welcomed us 
and our mission to England most warm- 
ly, and hoped we would remain perma- 
nently to teach the people Phrenology, 
as it had been taught in America, where, 
as he well knew, it was much better 
understood, and more popular, than in 
the old country. 

The head of Mr. Cobden was very 
large—upward of twenty-three and a half 
inches in circumference, and high in 
proportion. The perceptive faculties 
the 
entire intellectual group was consider- 


were immensely developed, and 
ably above the average, even of scholars 
and statesmen. Among the most con- 
Con- 
Cautious- 
ness, Constructiveness, Causality, Calcu- 
Imita- 
Mirthfulness, 


and Firmness. 


spicuous organs were those of 


scientiousness, Benevolence, 
lation, Size, Form, and Order. 


tion was large; so was 


Hope, Combativeness, 
His Veneration, though full, was not so 
large as Benevolence, and he was more 
kind than devotional, and more honest 
He was of and for the 
To do good and to do right; to 
elevate and improve the condition of the 
race throughout the world, without re- 


than believing. 


pec yple. 


gard to degree or complexion, was his 
leading impulse, motive, and desire. 

In build, he was an Englishman— 
stocky, inclined to be stout, broad across 
the shoulders, and deep-chested. Though 
temperate, he was a good liver, provid- 
ing liberally for the inner man, but plain 
in all things—extravagant in nothing. 

His complexion was light; hair natu- 
rally a light brown, which had become 
thin and slightly gray. His eyes were 
light blue, and his skin soft and fine. He 
was every way well-made, and had it 
not been for a fixed infirmity—we think 
inherited, and aggravated by intense 
mental application—he could have lived 
to a very old age. 
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Richard Cobden was born near Midhurst, 
Sussex, England, June 3, 1804, and was con- 
sequently about sixty-one years old when he died, 
April 2d, 1865. His father was a substantial 
farmer, who was able to give him only limited 
educational facilities; but he learned to read, 
accounts, and these humble 
acquirements served to give him a position which 
was as the first round of the social ladder which 
he had both the strength and the will to climb. 

While still a boy, young Cobden commenced 
the battle of life as a warehouse boy—a clerk-- 
in a London firm. His intelligence and good 
conduct secured his promotion, and he was soon 


write, and cast 


employed as a commercial traveler, obtaining 
His business intelligence 
quickly detected the growing commercial import- 
ance of Lancashire, and he soon formed a firm 


orders for goods. 


for the printing of calicoes, in Manchester, which 
was then a place of minor importance. 

In this position the future reformer and states- 
man was brought into direct personal contact 
with the people and their interests, and he soon 
detected the legislative hindrances that repressed 
the industrial energies of the country, and set 
himself to the work of reforming them with a 
pertinacity and ability that have been rarely 
equaled. 

Mr. Cobden’s first political triumph was the 
overthrow of the local government of Manchester, 
which was then controlled by the lord of the 
He next directed his attention to a more 
extended education for the people, and gradually 
became interested in the repeal of the Corn Laws, 


manor. 


which was then agitated by a few persons with- 
out power and influence, who constantly ex- 
perienced the taunts and ridicule of the landed 
and ruling classes in England. 

In 1834, Mr. Cobden visited Greece, Egypt, 
and Turkey, and the following year came to the 
United States, where he received an impression 
of the value of republican institutions, and con- 
ceived a friendship for our people and Govern- 
ment that never ceased to actuate him through- 
out his future life. It isnot improbable that the 
great English reformer was nerved to the im- 
mense task of overthrowing class legislation and 
asserting freedom of trade by the practical 
demonstration he hgd witnessed in this country 
of the prosperity of liberal institutions. 

During the next few years Mr. Cobden traveled 
on the continent of Europe. On his return, in 
1838, he became actively identified with the 
movement for the repeal of the Corn Laws—re- 
moving the duties on wheat and other bread- 
stuffs imported into England from other coun- 
tries. The following year the National Anti- 
Corn Law League sprang into existeace. 

Mr. Cobden at once became the chief orator 
and writer of this organization, and for a period 
of eight years traversed most of the large towns 
and cities of England, aiding by voice and pen 
in the formation of a public opinion that ulti- 
mately extorted from the ruling classes the 
emancipation of commerce. Sir Robert Peel 
astonished the world by giving in his adhesion 
to Free Trade principles, and in June, 1846, the 
bill for the repeal of the Corn Laws was carried 
and received the royal assent. Sir Robert Peel 








~ - 


expressed the sentiments of the English pecpie 
toward Mr. Cobden in a magnificent eulog.am 
of him, declaring that the name which ought tu 
be associated in history with the success of the 
Free-traders was that of Richard Cobden, whe 
had devoted his life to the work with match] xs 
persistency, logie, and eloquence. 

In 1858-59 he made a second visit to tho 
United States, where he received the attent.on 
due to so distingnished an advocate of free it.sti- 
tutions. He also spent some time in Canada. 

The next grand event in Mr. Cobden’s carcer 
was the conclusion of a Free-trade treaty betweer 
France and England, in 1860, which was chic dy 
effected through his agency. This treaty pre ved 
highly beneficial to both France and Englan¢e 
and led to complete change in the commercial 
and financial condition of these countries. sor 
his services to his country upon this and othe< 
oceasions, he was tendered a place in the Bri‘ish 
Cabinet, with a baronetcy, but declined both. 

Mr. Cobden was an ardent admirer of Ameri au 
institutions, and watched the progress of our 
great republic with intense interest, as being » 
living illustration of the correctness of nis 
theories of government. He took ground fom 
the first in favor of the Northern people, anu 
confidently predicted the overthrow of the slave 
power of the South, and the establishment of 
the authority of the United States on a firmer 
basis than ever. His death was probably ac-el- 
erated by his devotion to our cause. The recer.t 
debates in Parliament upon American affairs oad 
the defenses of Canada attracted him from the 
rigid seclusion of his home at Midhurst, and he 
went to London to manifest once more his fr ith 
in liberal principles and the capacity of man for 
self-government. But his old chest dise s¢ 
revived under the malaria of London fogs, «nd 
he died in that city on the 2d of April, to ths 
regret of the friends of human progress throug h- 
out the world. 

The following well-merited tribute to Jiz 
memory is from the London Morning Star : 

** Richard Cobden had reached a rank as high a+ 
the citizen of a free country can possibly he.d. 
No cluster of men, however illustrious, could 
anywhere be gathered together among whom hs 
would not stand conspicuous. He owed his pvsi- 
tion wholly to himself. No hereditary reok, 
no powerful connections, no aristocratic favox 
made the way to renown smooth for him. To 
his political genius and to the greatness of hi; 
character he owed the place he had come to ho.d, 
not merely in the estimation of Englishmen, out 
in the esteem of the whole civilized world. Hz 
was one of the few men whose name finds ho::or 
every where—whose fame folds in the orb of the 
earth. He had been tried by the severest te ts 
which can prove the strength of a public man’s 
character—the test of exceeding praise, and th> 
test of unscrupulous censure. Neither affected 
him. 

‘* Many efforts were made at one time to drat 
him from his path, or, at least, to induce the ¢ 1¢- 
cessful economical reformer not to complete hir 
career by becoming a political reformer. It is 
needless to show how entirely such efforts fail .d. 
He was not, indeed, to be affected by the con 
siderations save those which are inspired by ].is 
own genius and his own sense of duty. Once he 
saw his way clear before him, there was no pow :x 
in human flattery or human censure which 
could prevent him from steadfastly following it. 
His perseverance was only bounded by his phy_u- 
cal power of work. He had especially tat 
which Carlyle calls the first essential of genius— 
an immense capacity for taking trouble. Lite 
was to him, with all his dear love of home und 
his warm and tender attachments, most valuak’. 
because of the work he was enabled todo. Th: ce 
was indeed in him so complete an absence of the 
theatric or the pretentious that the outer wor.d 
may scarcely have suspected what an ardeut, 
fresh enthusiasm, what a glowing, patriotic heart 
were concealed beneath that calm und unaffect.-d 
demeanor.” 
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PHRENOLOGY EXAMINED. 
[A REVIEW OF “ PHILALETHES.”] 


A sentes of six articles against Phrenology, en- 
titled “An Examination of Phrenology,” and 
signed Philalethes, which means Truth-lover, has 
recently appeared in the Christian Guardian, a 
Toronto (Canada West) religious newspaper. 

These articles do not constitute a dangerous at- 
tack on Phrenology, but they afford a good occa- 
sion for presenting anew to our readers some 
suggestions about that science ; for Philalethes 
makes his charges so sweeping, that in reply we 
could easily find appropriate places for all the 
parts of a complete statement of the history, pro- 
gress, and present condition of the science. 

Before proceeding to the reasonings which we 
propose, we shall note one or two curious defects 
of the work of Philalethes, not in order to plague 
him, but so that he may learn to be a little more 
careful next time, and still more for the sake of 
enabling our own readers to see what manner of 
mind it is that thus assaults Phrenology. These 
defects show a literary carelessness, in thought 
and expression, which indicates that Philalethes, 
though plainly a person of respectable intellect, 
is an unsafe advocate, because he is in danger of 
doing harm to his own side by hasty or slovenly 
statement and argument. 

Thus, he twice uses “ monogram” to signify a 
short treatise on some one subject, or part of a 
subject. A monogram is not a treatise; it is a 
figure, and is composed of two or more letters of 
the alphabet drawn in combination or as if laid 
one over another, as the letters I H S very often 


are on pictures of ourSaviour. Philalethes should 
have said “ monograph.” 

Again, he makes statements that knock each 
other’s teeth out. Thus, in one place he asserts 
squarely that phrenologists “treat of various 
faculties which seem to be unknown to any 
psychologist.” And he afterward says, with 
equal squareness, that as to Phrenology “ being 
a science, that is out of the question, since Psy- 
chology and Physiology already occupy the same 
ground, even if all its doctrines were true.” This 
may be called the exhaustive method of reason- 
ing, since it uses up both sides of the question, 
like the celebrated defense in the suit for the 
value of the eracked kettle, viz. : 

“1. The kettle was cracked when we borrowed 
it. 2. It was whole when we returned it.” 

There was a third point here, to wit: 

«3. We never had your darned old kettle!” 
But what Philalethes would say for his third 
point we do not know. He might say, with a 
good deal of force, “I have not been discussing 
Phrenology at all.” For what he assaults is an 
image of his own setting up. 

In like manner, he says of Destructiveness, that 
it does not exist ; and twenty lines below he says 
that, “If boys sometimes kill animals with wen- 
ton cruelty, it is because they delight in exercis- 
ing their power,” which is exactly what Phren- 
ology says, and what any mother that ever brought 
up smart boys can tell Philalethes. 

Philalethes says that the brain of Walter Scott 
is a case against Phrenology, and says that 
“Combe admits that Scott’s brain was below the 
average, telling us that his hat was one of the 
smallest ever made.” Now this is a carelessness 
so extreme that it is sincere charity only which 
restrains us from using other terms. Combe, like 
others who describe Scott’s head, explains that 
while its circuit was small, its height was enor- 
mous, and his brain one of the very largest size! 
It is very dangerous to assert so loosely as Phila- 
lethes does here. 
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Lastly, Philalethes peppers his discussion with 
express charges of falsehood, carelessness, impu- 
dence, infidelity, and immoral tendency against 
phrenologists. To which we observe that this is 
not reasoning, any more than smashing a man’s 
nose is reasoning. Calling names and striking in- 
dicate bad temper, and a consciousness that the 
weight of fair argument is on the opposite side. 

But our readers by this time understand some- 
thing of friend Philalethes. Let us turn to the 
question of Phrenology. The present attack on 
it is only the old story, and Philalethes sums his 
argument thus : 

“ We have thus seen that the phrenological or- 
gans do not exist; that if they did, their sizes 
could not be ascertained ; and that even if they 
could, this would not avail, upon the admission 
of phrenologists.” 

He argues also that the faculties themselves 
that correspond with the organs do not exist ; and 
he discusses the beliefs of eminent men in the 
matter (as people show certificates of character), 
and also the moral bearings of Phrenology as 
proving its untruth ; so that the points of his ar- 
gument are really these : 

1. The phrenological organs do not exist. 

2. The mental faculties corresponding to them 
do not exist. 

8. The sizes of the organs could not be ascer- 
tained if they did exist. 

4. If these organs and their sizes could be as- 
certained, they would not indicate anything of 
consequence. 

5. Many eminent men disbelieve Phrenology. 

6. Phrenology leads to social evils, infidelity, 
and wickedness. 

Now, all this will be answered by one method, 
namely, the consideration of the facts, which we 
shall apply, somewhat in the order of the above 
positions, to the allegations of Philalethes, and 
what is much more important, interesting, and 
seasonable, to a brief epitome of phrenological 
doctrine. This last has been done often enough 
before, but truth never grows obsolete ; Phrenol- 
ogy is always advancing ; and therefore each re- 
statement has —or at least might have—something 
better than the last. 


I. FUNCTION AND ORGANS OF BRAIN. 


1. The primary doctrine of Phrenology is, that 
the brain is the organ of the mind. That is, the 
brain is the machine or material apparatus which 
the mind uses to exert and manifest all its activ- 
ity as part of a conscious human being. Wise 
men have believed that the heart is the seat of 
some particular passions ; also that the stomach, 
the liver, the gall-bladder are so; also that the 
nervous knots or ganglia that exist here and there 
about the body are so. We shall, however, not 
argue this point now, as it is not likely to be dis- 
puted. 

2. Phrenology claims further, that as the whole 
brain is the seat and organ of the whole mind, so 
the size, form, and texture of brains differ as the 
minds differ that act through them. 


SIZE, 


Throughout the whole universe we find abso- 
lutely invariable laws on these points. All force 
is invisible ; but all force is everywhere and al- 
ways manifested through visible material having 
a correspondence with the quantity or character 
of the force. Power to resist crushing is propor- 
tionate to hardness and close texture. Power to 
exert strength is proportionate to volume and 
density of muscle. Quickness of movement be- 
longs to certain physical characteristics ; endur- 
ance to others ; gracefulness to others. As a man’s 
body varies in size and texture and form, so do 
the things vary which he can do. Ifstrongly made 
and coarse of fiber, he can do slow, heavy work. 
If slender and dense, he can do quick, light work. 
If gracefully formed, he can dance or walk well. 
If of dense fiber, he can also dance or walk long. 
If also strongly formed, he can dance or walk 
with a heavy burden upon him. And so on 
through innumerable particulars. 








It is accordingly highly probable that this uni- 
versal law prevails as to the brain. In fact, it 
must prevail. No person of sound mind can be- 
lieve that an arm only half as large as another 
arm, but otherwise exactly similar, can lift as 
much, any more than he can believe that half a 
pound can weigh as much asa pound. Nor is it 
more possible to believe that wa brain half as large 
as another, but otherwise exactly similar—viz., in 
shape, texture, relation to remainder of body, and 
previous training—can manifest as much force as 
that other, no matter whether that force be one 
kind of activity or another kind. Or, to state 
the case in dry propositions : 

1. Material things can manifest force only in 
exact proportion to their size, form, and texture. 

2. The brain, being a material thing, can man- 
ifest force only in exact proportion to its size, 
form, and texture. 

3. Mind (embodied natural human mind is 
meant) acts through force exerted by the brain, 
and not otherwise. 

4. Therefore mind must be manifested in exact 
proportion to the size, form, and texture of brain. 

This argument from a fact which everybody 
knows is universal, admits the readiest and easiest 
proof as applied to the special doctrines of Phre- 
nology. That is,every one can see for himself how 
heads correspond to minds. Thus, as a general 
rule, it will be found that great mind goes with 
great brain. This is true to avery striking extent 
if tried even by the rough, inaccurate method of 
hats. Try on people’s hats. If you get a chance 
at Henry Ward Beecher’s. and put it on, it will 
probably fall down over your ears. So would 
his father’s have done. So would Daniel Web- 
ster’s, Baron Cuvier’s, Daniel O’Connell's, Frank- 
lin’s, Napoleon Buaaparte’s. Waiter Scott’s 
would probably not; for his brain, though very 
large, seems to have been distributed exception- 
ally, and was extraordinarily tall, so to speak. 
Diseased brains do not come under this rule, nor 
do they disprove it. The hat rule only applies, 
of course, to heads of good general form. 

Idiots, again, have commonly small brains, 
though often perfectly healthy. An idiot is not 
necessarily a person with diseased brain, though 
such a person may become idiotic. Idiot means 
one whose mind is originally deficient. Andral, 
a high authority, using the defective method of a 
single measurement, but corroborating the phren- 
ological doctrine, observes that a head only 12 
or 15 inches round indicates a mental condition 
at best but little above idiocy ; that a circumfer- 
ence of 18 inches may be considered “ necessary 
for intelligence,” and that average and superior 
minds lodge in heads of 20 inches round and up- 
ward. 

Size of brain, then, is a measure of mental power, 
other things being equal. That is, the largest 
brain goes with the best mind, provided that the 

ersons compared are alike in form of head, phys- 
cal traits, health, and previous training. 


FORM. 


Not only does size of brain indicate mental 
power, but also form of brain indicates mental 
character. This truth is just as open to every 
one’s observation as the preceding one about 
size. Compare as well as you can a number of 
men’s heads with a number of women’s. You 
will find as a general rule that the women’s are 
narrower and longer in proportion, and that the 
back central part of the head is larger in propor- 
tion; that is, that women have more head mid- 
way behind the ears than men. This corresponds 
to that mental difference between men and women 
which gives to men more selfishness and execu- 
tive energy, and to women more affection for 
children, friends, and family. 

Examine the heads of a number of “ fighting 
men,” pugilists, or city “roughs.” As a rule, 
these heads are not large, are wide in proportion 
to height and length, with large base and shallow 
top and front, and forehead narrow, low, and 
fuller below than above. This corresponds to 
the mental character proper for such persons, 
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namely, strong passions, powerful instinct for 
fighting, feeble moral, ideal, and reflective nature, 
but relatively strong and active perceptives. 
Inspect all those whom you can get at, who are 
decidedly and strongly religious, both in doctrine 
and practice. Asa rule, you will find that their 
heads are high and full in the cross section mid- 
way between front and back in the upper part. 
Examine all the skillful mechanics and inventors 
ou can find. As a rule, they have pretty square 
oreheads. Consider who of your acquaintances 


are very obstinate and conceited. These people | 


mostly have heads relatively high at the upper 
back part or crown. 
fluent talkers you know. They often have notice- 
ably full eyes, especially if their fluency is not 
merely of thought but also notably of words. 
Examine a number of deceitful or dishonest peo- 
ple, thieves, swindlers, drivers of extortionate 
bargains, and the like. Their heads will com- 
monly be low above, and especially at the sides, 
so as to be more or less roof shaped ; and they 
will be pretty wide in the region just above and 
before the ears. 


TEXTURE. 


By this is meant fineness or coarseness, hard- 
ness or softness, tenseness or laxity of fiber. 
These characteristics exist in brain fiber as in 
muscular fiber, and in like manner modify Drain 
action. It is unnecessary to add more details on 
this point. 

8. Not only is the brain the organ of the mind, 
and its size, fourm, and texture correspondent to 
the character of the mind tenanting it, but fur- 


ther, each separate faculty of the mind is exerted | 
through a portion of brain appropriated to it and | 


used by no other, and its proportion to the other fac- 
ulti:s corresponds with the material proportion of 
its own part of the brain to the other parts. These 
separate portions of brain are very commonly 
called in Phrenology, organs, That is, determi- 
nate internal and external portions of the brain 
correspond ia size, form, and texture to the char- 


them. Moreover, Phrenology says, the outer sur- 
face of the skull is sufficiently near being parallel 
to that of the brain, to repeat the brain indica- 
tions of form and size on its outside. 

Here again we appeal to facts. We have refer- 
red to prominent eyes as an indication of lan- 
guage. This prominence does not mean that the 
eye itself is the organ, but that the organ is in 
that part of the brain behind the eyes, and when 
large often causes the eyes to stand forward so as 
to be “full.” Henry Ward Beecher is a very 
striking instance. People of very combative dis- 
position have the organ of Combativeness, behind 
the ears, large. 
position have Amativeness, in the lower back part 
of the brain, large. People excessively timid or 
hesitating or careful have Cautiousness, at the up- 
per back corners (so to speak) of the head, large. 
People very benevolent have the middle front- 
head high. Those strongly given to reverencing 
have the middle top-head high. And so on, 
through the whole range of phrenological organs. 
For the correctness of these statements we only 
appeal to facts. If a proper knowledge and ex- 
amination of the surfaces of heads does not con- 
firm them, they are false. If it does, they are 
true. 

Some of the allegations of Philalethes about 
the foregoing may be briefly commented on here. 

1. He says. 


of distinct organs. different from those discovered 


by the anatomist, by means of which they profess 
to ascertain a person’s character from the form of 


his skull.” 

Answer. Wrong. 
of Phrenology is. The brain is the organ of the 
mind.” Again, the phrenological organs are not 
“different from those discovered by the anato- 
mist,” because they are simply the parts of the 
brain as itis. They are there. 
nor anybody else can help that. There are brains 





= least in most people. 


Reflect upon the most | 





People of strongly amorous dis- | 


against new improvements to old beliefs. 
| common human trait to dislike whatever disturbs 
established ways of thinking or acting 
it was first proposed to introduce stoves into 
churches, it was argued before trying that the plan 
must be bad. 
cross the ocean with a steamboat, it was argued 
that it must be impossible ; and indeed Dr. Lard- 
ner proved it to his own and his hearers’ entire 
satisfaction, just while the first ocean steamer was 
| comfortably completing her voyage across the 
Atlantic. 


* The fundamental doctrine of | 
phrenologists is, that the brain consists of a set | 


The fundamental doctrine | 


Neither anatomist | 
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whether brains or their parts exist, but what 
mean. Again,-Phrenology does not profess to 
ascertain character iu the sense Philalethes means 
from form of skull, It professes to ascertain 
natural tendency from form of skull. But in un- 
dertaking to state present character, Phrenology 
considers, 1. Size of brain; 2. Form of brain; 3. 
Texture of brain, and temperament of whole per- 
son; 4. Physical traits generally ; 5. Previous 
life. For natural tendency and present character 
may be very different things. 

A word about “ organs.” A confusion of thought 
may arise from the fact that in Physioiogy an or- 
gan is commonly taken to be a separate part hav- 
ing its owa shape, place, and thing to do—as a 
heart, a lung, a larynx, a brain. Phrenology. 
however, has used “‘ organ” to mean a part of 
brain. not set off from the rest into a lobe or sec- 
tion, but still consistently devoted to a separate 
office. The seed-ball of the common buttonwood 
my illustrate what is meant. It is a round nu- 
cleus or heart, on which the separate seeds are 
set like so many spokes o1 rays, thickening out- 
ward and set close together so that they consti- 
tute an entire solid round ball, You can dig out 
each seed separately. Now suppose that the but- 
tonwood were what is called dicecious, that is, 
propagating by means of plants some pistillate 
or fertile and some staminate or barren, like the 
ailanthus or some strawberries—and that the 
buttonwood seeds nearest the stem of the ball 
always produced barren trees, and those at the 
top fertile ones, then we have a pretty close par- 
allel to the case of the organs of the brain as so 
called by phrenologists. For the main cerebral 
mass or brain proper is built up of fibers pro- 
ceeding from a center and radiating outward, a 
surface of the gray matter of brain being (as it 
were) spread in a layer over the tips of these 
fibers. And each “ organ,” phrenologically speak- 
ing, consists of some of these fibers, running, as 
the buttonwood seeds do on the ball, from the 


| center of the brain to the exterior along with the 
acter of the mental faculties exerted through | 


gray matter atits outer end. “ Part” describes 
them better than “organ.” The use of the word 
‘‘organ” to designate separate pieces of machinery 
as distinct as the heart or brain, and also to des- 
ignate things having so many similarities and 


| such relations as these parts of the brain, is not 


desirable, and can be remedied. But the ambi- 


| guity that this use causes is no argument on any 
side. 


2. He says, “ The only distinct portion of the 
brain is the cerebellum.” Now just as distinct 
are the optic thalami; medulla oblongata; the 


pons Varolii (which latter word Philalethes should 
have spelled with a capital letter); the pineal 
gland, and others. 
more inaccuracy by Philalethes. 


This is, however, only one 


3. He says, ** That one portion of the brain 


should be an organ of reasoning, another that of 
an emotion, and a third that of a sensual appe- 
tite, while there ia no discoverable division or | 
difference of structure is highly improbable.” 


Answer. This is the argument always urged 
When 


When it was first proposed to 


But if there be any force in this notion about 


| what are the probabilities beforehand, it is for 
Phrenology, instead of against it. 


Thus, if rea- 


| soning. emotion, and sensual appetite are differ- | 
ent (and they are), it is highly probable before- 
hand, instead of highly improbable, that separate 
parts of the brain are devoted to manifesting | 
their respective mental forces. The nerves of | 
| motion are exactly like those of sensation, so far 
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as can be seen, but their offices are utterly differ- 
ent. The substance of the nerves of voluntary 
action looks exactly like that of those of involun- 
tary action ; but we can directly govern the one 
and not the other. 

It does not follow that things that look alike, 
and seem similar parts of the same structure, are 
to do one and the same thing. So that analogy 
as well as d priori reasoning are for, not against, 
Phrenology. But lastly, it is not only probable 
in itself, that different parts of the brain should 
be set apart for different mental activities, and 
also according to the practice in other parts of the 
body, but it is according to the facts too. For 
look at the heads and characters around you ; 
persons with not much intellect and great sensu- 
ality have the front head small and the lower 
back head large ; while those with great intellect 
and not much sensuality have the lower back 
head small and the front head large. 

4. He says, “If we appeal to the testimony of 
experiment and observation, they directly ex- 
plode the phrenological doctrine.”’ 

Answer. Wrong. Phrenologists say that ex- 
periment and observation completely sustain in- 
stead of directly exploding Phrenology. This is 
the whole question at issue, whether or no facts 
do or do not sustain Phrenology. And to say 
“they do,” “they don’t,” is to be sure very 
proper once, for the sake of stating the case clear- 
ly, or ‘* making up the issue,” as lawyers say, 
but to say them over again don’t prove them. It 
is only saying, “ Phrenology can not be true be- 
cause—it can not be true.” 

5. “ The experiments of Flourens, the French 
physiologist, demonstrate that the different parts 
of the cerebrum all perform the same functions.” 

Answer. The cut-away metbod, which was that 
of Flourens, is totally untrustworthy. The anal- 
ogy from beasts to men fails, because the beast’s 
life is brain-life less,and mere sensation life more 
than man’s, to an extent that vitiates the reason- 
ings of Flourens. To say “ because a rabbit can 
do certain things with part of its brain gone, 
therefore a man could,” is not sound. It would 
by the same reasoning be true that because a 
crab produces a new leg when the old one is pull- 
ed off, therefore a man can ; or that because a 
turtle’s head will wink or enap its jaws a week 
afier it was cut off, therefore a man’s can. 

Again, if observation and experience show 
that shape of human brain does in fact correspond 
to mental character, it makes no difference what 
beast Flourens dissects, por what he proves—or 
thinks he does. If you or I see that intellectual 
men have roomy front heads and stupid or shal- 
low men scanty ones, it is neither here nor there 
to scoop out a ben’s brains. 

6. He citesa Dr. Boerstler’s account of a boy 
whose “ intellect continued vigorous until within 
an hour of his death, yet a post mortem examina- 
tion by four medical men showed that the anterior 


| and middle lobes were entirely destroyed by sup- 


puration, and the whole of the left hemisphere 
was so completely disorganized down to the cor- 
pus callosum, that it was wiped away with a 
sponge. Dr. Boerstler visited the boy daily and 
had frequent conversations with him ; yet he could 
not discover the slightest derangement of his in- 
tellectual faculties.”’ And he adds, “ Such facts 
show that the alleged phrenological organs are 
purely imaginary ” 

Answer. Philalethes makes one of his most 
careless mistakes here—a mistake of the sort 
which admit of no excuse, and would justify far 
harsher terms than we use. He says the “ ante- 
rior and middle lobes were entirely destroyed.” 
But what Dr. Boerstler really states is, that those 
lobes were destroyed only on the right side. The 
whole left side of the brain was present, although 
It would not require much softening 
to admit of the wiping away of the tender and 
delicate substance of the brain with asponge. It 
is not very difficult to blow a hole in it through a 

uill. 
’ Again, if this case proves anything at all against 


| Phrenology, it proves quite too much. For it 
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shows that either the brain is not the organ of the | 
mind at all, or else that intellect is manifested as | 
much in the back part of the head asin the front | 
art. It is not necessary to argue that the brain | 
the organ of the mind, until somebody denies 
it. And as to the indication of intellect, the ap- 
peal is to facts before every one’seyes. Examine 
as many heads as you can. The most inteliectual 
ple, other things being equal, bave the largest 
out heads. And this being so, all that we need 
say about this brainless intelligent boy is. that, 
without saying anything against the medical gen- 
tlemen, it is more likely that all four of them to- 
gether, notwithstanding consultation, corpse, and 
all, were under mistakes, than that a small front 
head is likely to go with a great intellect. Any 
one who will explore facts for himself may judge. 
Thus far as to Philalethes’ first point, that the 
phrenological organs do not exist. 
If. THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 


Phrenology has of course a doctrine about the 
constitution of the mind—that is, a psychology. 
According to this doctrine there are various pow- 
ers or faculties, each given for its own proper 
purpose. A mind may possess all the faculties 
developed to about the same extent ; it may have 
one or more. of them developed more strongly 
than the others ; it may be altogether without one 
or more of them. 

This doctrine is in contradistinction to that 
which is often held by opponents of Phrenology, 
that the mind is one power or force, like the cloud 
in Wordsworth’s poem, 

“Which moveth altogether if it move at all,” 
and applies the whole of itself to whatever men- 
tal action be taken. 

It will be seen instantly that two extremely im- 
portant contrasts of belief follow from this dif- 
ference of beliefs about mental constitution. They 
are these 

1. According to the old doctrine, it follows that 
every mind can do any one thing exactly as well 
as it can do any other thing, provided the same 
preparatory training be supplied toward the two 
things ; while according to Phrenology there is 
an infinite range of differences in original endow- 
ment as well as in capacity of acquiring, so that 
some people can never learn or do some things ; 
some can only with difficulty- learn or do any- 
thing ; some can easily learn or do some; and 
some can easily learn or do all that humanity is 
capable of. 

2. According to the old doctrine, it follows that 
each mind is made like every other mind; while 
es to Phrenology, no two minds are made 
alike. 

We can only state these differences here, al- 
though they are very important parts of the ba- 
sis respectively of the whiole vast structures of the 
correct and the erroneous mental philosophies. 

The mental faculties are such as to put each 
mind into connection or relation with other beings 
or other things. Phrenology does not claim to 
have exhausted its field, or to know all that the 
mind consists of. But, nevertheless, it is easy to 
show that the faculties as Phrenology specities 
them have a striking correspondence to whatever 
exists besides human mind ; that is, to whatever 
there is that human faculties could deal with at 
all. There are religious faculties, to relate us to 
God and religion; social affections and passions 
to relate us toward our fellow-beings in certaiff | 
ways ; selfish affections to relate us toward them in 
other ways, and to direct a share of our activities 
toward ourselves ; and intellectual faculties to 
enable us to deal with what is without us, either 
material or intelligent, under proper regulations. 

That these faculties exist, proofs are as numer- 
ous as human beings, and indeed much more nu- 
merous. There is not one human being living 
whose life does not exemplify and prove the 
existence and activity of more than one of these 
faculties, either by possessing or by lacking them. 

On this point, as elsewhere, the phrenological 
argument is about facts only, and about such facts 
as are abundant before every one’s own eyes; 
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though of course those who are deficient in per- 
ceptive faculties can not discern them easily, and 
those deficient in reflective faculties can not well 
understand them or reason about them. And of 
course, also, any one reader may not happen to 
know instances of all or even of most of the cases 
here put. 

Thus, many people know some one who never 
could Iéarn to sing. Ears, hearing, throat, larynx, 
voice, all seem quite correct, and answer perfect- 
ly well every purpose of talking or shouting. But 
the musical faculty is absent; the power of 
understanding and producing melody—the musi- 
cal kind of sound, determinate in pitch. If such 
a person tries to sing with others, how hideous 
the jarring discord, and how the musical ones all 
stop ina hurry! Or if he try to sing alone, what 
grotesque bawling! And this faculty seems ut- 
terly absent in some, so that they may be called 
idiots‘in music ; feebly present in others, so that 
they can learn to sing a little with great exertion ; 
moderately strong in most people, so that with a 
fair amount of practice they can learn to sing 
well enough ; and very powerful in some, so that 
it is a delight to them to sing ; they sing splendid- 
ly, with a sense of keen pleasure rather than of 
effort in doing it, learn easily, and with joy instead 
of pain ; in short, singing is the natural expression 
of a chief, and perhaps the chief, stream of their 
mental life. 

So broad, so inborn is this difference about 
singing, that none who understand the subject 
wouid try to make one of the natural non-singers 
spend time in trying to sing ; nor would any judi- 
cious person seek to prevent a natural singer from 
the free and adequate utterance of the self in 
song, but would rather help train and perfect so 
glorious a power. 

There are some people who are natural calcu- 
lators ; who can add, subtract, multiply, divide, 
and perform all arithmetical operations not 
merely without extraordinary effort, but with 
evident ease. There are others, and may-be per- 
sons of eminent force of character or excellence 
or intellect or attainment, who find it extremely 
difficult to sum up an ordinary column of figures. 
Most persons have a fair share of this power, and 
it is one whose plage can in large measure be sup- 
plied by other faculties, under the great law of 
substitution or supplementing of faculties; but 
the difference between individuals in this respect 
is very wide and very obvious. 

There are persons who are constitutionally cau- 
tious to such an extent as to be circumspect, 
hesitating, timid, unable to decide upon taking 
any new step, even cowardly. There are others, 
again, who never stop to examine into anything, 
who jump headlong at whatever they desire, do 
not see danger even where it does exist, take no 
precautions, and put anything or anybody at risk 
by word or deed, without the least hesitation. 
Now, some people naturally over-cautious may 
learn to be a little more enterprising, and some 
people naturally disposed to be rash may learn 
to be careful; but there are some so excessively 
timid that they are notorious for indecision or 
cowardice all their lives, and can not be taught 
any better ; and there are some who are so thor- 
oughly rash, thoughtless, and unforeseeing, that 
no amount of experience makes them careful or 
circumspect under any circumstances. 

There are persons who are so fond of acquiring 
money or property, that they save, scrape, lay up, 
hold on, and can not even bear to let go of what 
they have once got so that it may go out in order 
to bring more home with it—regular misers. 
There are others so open-handed and disregardful 
about money that they give away to whomsoever 
asks; save nothing; are always poor, though 
they may receive much; have no faculty for sav- 
ing ; can’t tell where their money went—don’t 
care much, either. Now, in the majority of persons, 
this important instinct for owning something is 
fairly developed, and the common training of 
average life tends to confirm it. But no amount 
of training would ever make one of these genuine 
careless fellows saving, because “it is not in 





him ;”’ nor is it possible to mistake natural miser- 
liness, nor to get rid of the tendency, however it 
may sometimes be kept down by the higher fac- 
ulties. It is a curious illustration of the distinct- 
ness of this natural faculty for acquiring and 
keeping, that several men eminent for the most 
systematic and extensive benevolence have al- 
ways when asked for a gift felt a first impulse to 
say “No!” and equally at the end as at the be- 
ginning of a long career of doing good, have had 
to hold hard for a moment, put down the selfish 
instinct, let benevolence and justice speak, and 
then decide according to the case. They could 
be benevolent by using their higher faculties to 
subdue their lower, but they could never kill that 
inborn, original, separate. instinct to gain and 
keep. 

There are people naturally so sensitive to what 
is right or wrong, that they really experience 
much suffering from doubts whether or no they 
have not done wrong in some matter. There are 
others who are actually deficient in.the faculty, 
so much so that during a long life they go forward 
breaking promises, neglecting justice, making 
trickish bargains, getting away other people’s 
goods, or perhaps fighting and quarreling, or per- 
haps indulging in continued personal sensualities, 
And among such persons are those otherwise even 
uncommonly intelligent, and of decided cultiva- 
tion as well as natural powers, And the peculiar 
defect in question appears often when such per- 
sons are remonstrated with for their evil doings. 
They may often be shown with the reason that it 
is inexpedient to do so. They may sometimes be 
strongly affected if they have strong affections, 
by showing how they grieve their friends. But 
such arguments do not touch the question of right 
and wrong. Such persons feel no remorse, and 
can not be made to feel any. ‘‘ It isnotin them.” 
Even should such a person “ experience religion,” 
and by that means reform, his mental exercises 
would not take the shape of pain for wrongs al- 
ready done. He would try henceforth to do bet- 
ter, but he could never be made to suffer much 
pain for having heretofore done ill, and moreover 
he would all his life be in constant danger of do- 
ing wrong and being set down for a hypocrite. 

There are persons excessively fond of their 
friends ; who always remain so, and to whom their 
society is an absolute necessity. There are others 
who can live in almost absolute solitude, and who 
if they maintain acquaintanceships at all, do, it 
with an actual effort. 

There are persons who by @ natural impulse 
wish and try to make themselves agreeable to 
others, just for the sake of being so ; and there are 
others who can not care anything about it, though 
they may perhaps be able to do it, if they wish, 
for some purpose other than mere agreeableness. 

There are some persons who can readily invent 
all sorts of machines, structures, and mechanical 
means for dealing with material objects ; who are 
working at such contrivances from their earliest 
boyhood. by an inborn impulse in them—an im- 
pulse which is part of their mind, and very likely 
the chief want of it; and there are others, clum- 
sy-handed people, who could hardly invent a 
bridge over a ditch if a plank lay half-way over 
already—who “ haven’t it in them” to contrive 
mechanism. 

There are some people who can tell fairy stories 
or romances, or invent biographies all day long, 
who entertain their schoolmates so in youth, and 
perbaps all Christendom when they grow up ; and 
there are others who can hardly tell what has 
really happened, so little power have they of rep- 
resenting things before their minds, and who could 
not invent a story any more than they could 
create a world. 

In short, no matter what faculty or defect of 
the mind there is, some people have it, a distinct, 
constant, original, inborn tendency, prominent, 
active, controlling, and drawing into manifesta- 
tion the chief part of their life ; and there are 
others just as remarkable for a total lack of that 
faculty, an original and lifelong and complete 
powerlessness in doing what that faculty does. 
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Life, observation, experience, prove this a 
thousand and a million times. For instances of 
it, name over every man or woman prominent for 
doing much and well, or for doing noticeably 
nothing, in any department of human activity— 
Mozart, James Watt, Tennyson, Spurzheim, Ho- 
mer, Heloisa, Damon and Pythias, Plato, Raffa- 
elle, Rogers our own American sculptor, Walter 
Scott, Henry Ward Beecher, General Grant, Gen- 
eral Sherman, Shakspeare, Brunel. But a full 
list of instances would be a census of the world’s 
celebrities. 

Having thus said as much as is necessary of the 
phrenological list of faculties, and of its psychol- 
ogy, it is proper to consider a few of the objec- 
tions of Philalethes. 

1. He says that phrenologists “ treat of vari- 
ous faculties which seem to be unknown to any 
psychologist.” 

Answer. It would be queer if they were not 
thus unknown, since Phrenology first introduced 
them. But observe, it was only as distinct single 
faculties, each for its own purpose, that Phrenol- 
ogy thus introduced them. The tendency to fight 
and oppose, the tendency to be kind and gener- 
ous, or to be selfish and stingy, were well known ; 
and it is only the placing of the separate powers 
in their proper places which is the work of Phre- 
nology. 

Philalethes says that “ most” of these phreno- 
logical faculties can be taken up one by one and 
shown not to exist. He tries to do this with De- 
structiveness and Acquisitiveness, but with no 
others. Let us see bow he succeeds. He says: 

“Spurzheim generalized Gall’s propensity to 
murder or kill into a propensity to destroy ; but 
no being has the latter, any more than the former, 
as an original and simple faculty. Whenever 
men or animals destroy, there is always some mo- 
tive for doing so, besides a mere love of destruc- 
tion (1). Indeed, such a propensity could not 
possibly co-exist with a propensity to build; and 
it is one of the numerous glaring blunders (2) of 
phrenologists that they never perceived the ab- 
surdity of two such contradictory or incompati- 








ble faculties as Constructiveness and Destructive- | 
ness, which would evidently destroy or neutralize | 
each other as directly as any two opposing me- | 


chanical forces could possibly do. A fondness 


for destroying would not let a man build, while | 


a propensity to build would prevent him from de- 
stroying ; and thus he could neither destroy nor 
construct, but stand inactive, like the ass between 
the two bundles of hay in the fable (3). 

“ Beasts and birds of prey kill either for food 
or security, while men murder from avarice, re- 
venge, jealousy, etc., but never from an abstract 
love of destroying or killing, a propensity which, 
fortunately, exists only in the imaginations of 
phrenologists. If the case were otherwise, the 
propensity would be exercised wherever there 
was room for it (4), whereas there is no manifes- 
tation of any such thing except where there is 
some other adequate motive besides a fondness 
for destroying. Indeed, a calm consideration of 
the necessary principles of action will show that 
the existence of any such propensity is an impos- 
sibility. Every voluntary action proceeds from 
a regard to good or evil, while the destruction of 
anything is a manifest evil, unless it tends to some 
real or supposed good otherwise. If boys some- 
times kill animals with wanton cruelty, it is be- 
cause they delight in exercising their power, 
while they overlook, and frequently never think 
of the evil, just as they sometimes take a delight 
in torturing or annoying, without destroying any- 
thing (5). 

“ Similar remarks apply to the supposed facul- 
ty of Acquisitiveness. Men care to acquire only 
that which they believe to promote their welfare 
in some way or another. Not only do they reject 
property which they believe to be detrimental to 
their happiness, but they show utter indifference 
to such as is believed not to contribute in any 
way to their welfare and enjoyments ; while their 
desire for any kind of property is in exact pro- 
portion to its power of benefiting them, accord- 
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ing to their opinion, though that opinion is often 
very erroneous (6). 

“A miser values money because it possesses 
the power of securing him against various evils, 
and procuring him many enjoyments, although, 
owing to the power of association, the means are 
gradually confounded with the end. Such a man 
has no abstract love for bank-notes or gold. If 
the former became worthless by the failure of the 
bank, he would thenceforth care nothing for the 
notes ; and if gold became so abundant that it 
ceased to be a standard of value, he would imme- 
diately cease to idolize it. We may thus see that 
the love of property is only another name for the 
love of the real or supposed good which proper- 
ty secures, and that an abstract desire for prop- 
erty does not exist.” 

Answer. (Referring by figures to several points 
in the above.) 

1. If we admit that motives are always mixed 
in nature, even that certainly proves nothing 
against the existence of each ingredient. Oxygen 
is always in nature found combined with some- 
thing, but surely this is rather a proof that there 
is oxygen than that there is not. And if Philale- 
thes wishes to maintain only that the instinct to 
destroy never operates without having some other 
motive mingled with it (which is what he seems 
to argue just here), we reply, very well ; this cer- 
tainly does not disprove its existence. 

2. It is rude to call names. 

3. Philalethes, in asserting that Destructiveness 
and Constructiveness can not co-exist, assumes that 
no two mental characteristics can co-exist whose 
offices are opposite. As if man were not totall 
made up of opposites. Can not good and evil 
co-exist in the same person? Saint Paul says they 
can; and Phrenology and common sense, always 
coincident with each other and with Christianity, 
say so too. And the true intnitions of great 
poets say so too. Remember Dryden’s famous 
lines on Buckingham : 

“A man so variovs, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind epitome. 
Stiff in opinions, always m the wrong, 
Was everything by turn-, and nothing long, 
Who in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon.” 


No signs of that balancing between opposed in- 
stincts there. But, to smash this singularly care- 
less statement of Philalethes at once, he would 
deny by the same reasoning that both selfishness 
and disinterestedness can exist, whereas every- 
body knows not merely that both exist among 
men, but that they are often mixed in the same 
individual. . 

4. Philalethes says that if there were such a 
faculty as Destractiveness, it would be exercised 
wherever there was room for it. He must of ne- 
cessity claim the like for other faculties, and this 
means, that if a man has any faculty, be can not 
restrain it from operation whenever there is a 
chance. Can nobody resist any temptation? Is 
there no self-control? This is denying the whole 
moral nature of man, and if it were not so plain- 
ly a mere piece of gross carelessness, would ex- 
pose Philalethes to very damaging suspicions 
about his own moral nature or else about his or- 
thodoxy. 

5. It has already been remarked that our friend 
here pretty distinctly admits the phrenological 
kind of activity of Destructiveness in boys. The 
propensity is a selfish one, of the harsher kind, 
and very naturally is more active in the young, 
who have not learned to act by reason and self- 
control, than in adults who have so learned. Ac- 
cordingly, it is in adults whose habits leave them 
selfish, indifferent to suffering, and without self- 
control, that we find Destructiveness operating 
almost unmingled. But of such cases the history 
of the past, and the barbarism and the crime of the 
present, furnish only too many cases. It is impos- 
sible to allege any other sufficient reason, for in- 
stance, for the common practice of Roman audi- 
ences to decide by majorities to have a gladiator 
killed before them rather than spared. They 
gloated over a visible bloody death ; that is, De- 
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structiveness, rendered harsh and left almost un- 
modified by long habit, desired a broad, full grat- 
ification. Similar were the gratuitous murders 
which some of the worst Roman emperors used to 
commit for no assignable reason except that they 
wanted to. Similar, in a petty way, was Diocle- 
tian’s fly killing. Similar was that amusement of 
the pirate Blackbeard, of firing a brace of pistols 
at random under the table at dinner, among the 
legs and abdomens of the company. No fact in 
mental pathology is more certain than that indul- 
gence in cruel practices arouses an actual pleasure 
in the agonies and death of victims. 

6. These assertions about the wise balance of 
reason which govern human action flatly contra- 
dict the Bible, as well as philosophy and sense. 
Paul says that he could not do what Philalethes 
says everybody does. “For the good that I 
would, I do not; but the evil that I would not, 
that Ido.” And again, “I find, then, a law, that, 
when I would do good, evil is present with me.” 
Horace, the shrewd, the sensible, the philosophic, 
says, * Video meliora proboque ; deteriora se- 
quor,” or as the English translator rhymes it, 

“ T seo the good, and I approve it too; 
I know the right, and yet the wrong pursue.” 

And every man of common sense cnows that 
it is just what is hardest for poor human na- 
ture to do—in fact, the single problem of prac- 
tical religion—to do what is really for the best, 
without being swayed by passion or selfish in- 
terest. Nobody but Philalethes says that men 
do this. Nobody but the Perfectionists even 
claim that they can, and the Bible says they can 
not ! 

7. The “ power of association” is not proved 
to have the force which Philalethes attributes to 
it, of causing a man to want things instead of 
their use. 

Nor does his reasoning at all touch the per- 
fectly notorious fact that misers act as if they want- 
ed the mere sign of value (no matter whether spe- 
cie or paper) ; the mere consciousness of wealth ; 
mere riches ; mere money ; and not what money 
will bring. Now it is this mere abstract con- 
sciousness of wealth which is exactly a function 
of Acquisitiveness to desire. Philalethes says 
no, and Phrenology briefly answers, with a denial 
and an appeal to the facts. Every one who knows 
the history of Elwes, the famous miser; of Daniel 
Dancer ; every one who knows any living miser ; 
knows that the actions of these wretches prove as 
completely as anything can be proved, the per- 
fect blindness and unreasonableness of the in- 
stinct for acquiring. When it isa man’s acutest 
misery to use his money even for necessaries of 
life, how vain to argue that he must want his 
money for the sake of using it! It is precisely 
the nature of Acquisitiveness to desire to have 
and to keep, without the least sense of any use 
to be made of what is gained and kept. Acquis- 
itiveness is not a reasoning faculty any more than 
hunger. To control either of them, the additional 
faculties of the reason must be enlisted, or else 
some stronger instinct. 

We quote here, though the statement is of gen- 
eral application, a funny sentence which Philale- 
thes adjoins just below the paragraphs above 
dealt with : 

“Phrenologists appear to have been destitute 
of the power of analyzing thought, which is a 

uch more difficult matter than inspecting skulls ; 

nd hence they have shed no more light on men- 
tal phenomena than on anatomy or physiology.” 

Answer. This is ludicrously cool. It contra- 
dicts just that merit of Phrenology which even 
its opponents frequently admit, viz., its value asa 
scientific classification of the mental faculties. 

To any one acquainted with the nomenclature 
of the Scotch mental philosophy and that of Phre- 
nology, and who has compared the merits of the 
two sets of tools, the only reply worth making is 
asmile. And it is only for illustration, and not 
because Phrenology is in need of an appeal to 
authority, that we remind Philalethes of what 
Archbishop Whately, one of the best specimens 
of a calm, strong, hard, shrewd, keen, common 
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sense mind that ever lived, said on this point, to 
wit, that “even if all connection between the 
brein and the mind were a perfect chimera, the 
pkrenological treatises would be of great value 
irom their employing a metaphysical nomencla- 
tion far more logical, accurate, and convenient 
than Locke, Stewart, and other writers of their 
sebvol.” 


ill. EXTERNAL INDICATIONS OF PHRENOLOGICAL 
ORGANS, 


Phrenology depends upon facts alone, and upon 
facts of the most universal, invariable, and obvi- 
ous nature. Nowhere is this more necessary or 
ravre true than when we come down to the ques- 
tion of single organs. It is true, for instance, 
thet fullness and width immediately behind the 
ears indicate tendency to oppose and fight. The 
rulo in healthy brains is without exception. But 
the indication might be large, and the combina- 
tion of all the faculties so noble, that this quality 
would remain undetected in any harsh aspects, 
hut would only give a substratum of decision and 
ene’gy to the character. So placed, the case 
would be liable to misconception by persons not 
considering the whole question. Aguin, the ef- 
fects of training are great ; and a person with an 
ev‘iowment of Combativeness naturally small, 
aight be so brought up as to make him far more 
of a fighter than another born with more of it, but 
truined in the opposite direction. 

Exactly similar may be the case with other 
facalties. 

still, always with the necessary fair allowances 
for previous life, and modifying effects of other 
faculties, the single organs, as given according 
io Phrenology, exist ; and they mean what Phre- 
nology says they mean. Examine and compare 
ali the heads you find, and form your conclusion 
according to what you see with your own eyes, 
only being careful not to err by not being thorough 
eoough in understanding what you are doing. 

But this doctrine of correspondence of single 
or,ans with single points of character has neces- 
tarily been dealt with at a previous stage of this 
discussion, so that at present this mere summary 
e‘;,cement will serve. We will consider a few of 
Vhilalethes’ reasonings against it. 





He says the exterior of the brain can not indi- | 
cave character, because a good deal of brain sur- | 


face, viz., between the hemispheres and else- 
where, is so placed that the exterior of the head 
gives no hint of its forms. 


Answer. This is not the question at issue. The | 


caestion is, Do certain outward forms correspond 
to and indicate certain mental characteristics, as 
Phrenology asserts? And if they do, then it 
tuakes no difference what part of the brain sur- 
face is not shown by outside of head. If your 
grocer’s barrel of sugar is equal to sample, no- 
vody can make you think the grocer a knave 
oecause a different barrel is not equal to that 
Ps.aple! 

Philalethes completes this argument of his by 
saving that it is incredible that these inward and 
}.iuden brain surfaces should not be the seat of 
some organs. 

inswer. This again is no argument. The ques- 
‘1on at issue is, not whether certain ideas of Phi- 
lalethes are incredible, but whether facts that 
every man can see for himself are as Phrenology 
vlaims. These assumptions, to begin with, that 
an assertion must be false, or must be true, are 
always dangerous, and almost always unsound 
as logic. 

Again, Philalethes says that it is a matter of 
course that the most important organs would be 
placed upon these concealed surfaces, became 
safest there. 

Answer. Safety is not the rule for locating the 
parts of the human frame, except in a very gen- 
eral sense, and with reference to other considera- 
tions too. The eye, one of the most delicately 
organized of all the parts of the body, is far less 
safely placed than the tough strong rings of the 
trachea, which would withstand more injury. Be- 
sides, once more, the question is not what Phila- 
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lethes thinks the proper place for the organs, but 
this: Whether the facts are as Phrenology says? 

Philalethes says that it is impossible to discover 
the positions or dimensions of the organs, either 
by dissection or on the living head, because “ as 
the brain presents nothing like them, it would be 
impossible to say whether the organs were square 
or triangular, or hexagonal, or irregular, or how 
long they were, or how broad, or how deep, or 
how high, or how low.” 

Answer. The brain does present something like 
them, viz., themselves. It is not necessary that 
any diagram with hair-lines demonstrable as ac- 
curately as the twelfths of an inch on a Gunter’s 
scale, should be possible. All that is needed is 
what really exists, viz., prominences or fullnesses, 
and the opposite, where Phrenology asserts them. 
That these do so exist, every man can see. 

Philalethes urges the old difficulty of the frontal 
sinus. But if the faculties indicated along the 
eyebrows are in fact the faculties possessed by 
the man having those eyebrows, then what differ- 
ence whether there be a frontal sinus ten feet 
through? But in fact this sinus or inside crack 
does not come at all until after the age of four- 
teen, is commonly a very small affair, can not 
make any difference with more than five of the 
organs, and does not in fact do more than slightly 
add to the difficulty of judging about those five. 

Philalethes says that heads deformed by nature 
or art prove that the organs do not exist. 

Answer. In such heads nature does the best she 
can under difficulties. Such deformities would 
at most only displace and stunt the parts; they 
would not exterminate nor render them invisible, 


| any more than the Chinese bandages do their 


women’s feet. 

Philalethes says that the two sides of people’s 
heads commonly differ in form, and often so much 
as to indicate in the same person two different 
characters. 

Answer. No such case can be found, unless of 
actual deformity. The dilferences are of no 
greater significance than the well-known ones 
between the surface-veins of the two arms, of the 
backs of the hands, and such other ones all over 
the body. 

Philalethes says that phrenologists are oftener 
wrong than right. This statement we simply 
leave to be judged by any one who will carefully 
investigate what any good phrenologist can do. 
Find out the facts for yourself! 

Philalethes says that the organ of Ideality 
was small in Shakspeare ; of Wit, small in Swift ; 
of piety, large in Voltaire ; and of Destructive- 
ness, large in Dr. Chalmers. 

Answer. The pictures of Shakspeare and Swift 
do not agree with Philalethes’ statement. There 
is no “ organ of piety,’ and that of Veneration, 
whichis probably what Philalethes meant, was 
not remarkably large in Voltaire. Large Destruc- 
tiveness is a necessary and useful element in a 
character like that of Chalmers. 

The skull of the pirate Gibbs, Philalethes says, 
is, phrenologically considered, one of the finest 
ever seen. 

Answer. We are well acquainted with this 
skull, and also with a good cast of Gibbs’ head ; 
and Philalethes is here totally misinformed. The 
head is a very bad one, phrenologically consid- 
ered. 

Philalethes tells an anecdote or two of phren- 
ologists who are said to have made mistakes. 

Answer. Very likely. We know of no human 
beings who don’t do so sometimes, unless it be 
our friend Philalethes himself, who we judge don’t 
know that he ever made any. 

Philalethes asserts that Alexander the Great 
and Napoleon Bonaparte had narrow receding 
foreheads. 

Answer. As to Alexander, there exists no por- 
trait of him of the least reliability. As to Napo- 
leon, the case was otherwise. He had a very large 
front head. And as to the cast taken after his 
decease by Antommarchi, a very fine certified re- 
production-of it is in New York, which proves 
that the Emperor had not “a small head, with a 
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narrow and retreating forehead,” by any means, 
but a large head, and a roomy and well-formed 
forehead. 

We pass over sundry other mere assertions re- 
peated over and over by Philalethes, about mis- 
takes by phrenologists. He also denies that 
animal magnetism proves Phrenology, on which 
point we do not think it necessary at present to 
join issue. 


IV. INDICATIONS OF THE ORGANS. 


This point has been sufficiently discussed in 
what has been said under previous heads. 


V. BELIEFS AND DISBELIEFS IN PHRENOLOGY. 


Philalethes argues that Phrenology can not be 
true, because many eminent men have disbelieved 
it. He specifies a long list of them, as if he had 
great faith in authority. Indeed, it is very notice- 
able that not once in his whole argument does 
Philalethes urge his readers to observe facts for 
themselves ; his whole plea being substantially 
either— 

1. Phrenology can’t be true, because the idea 
is absurd (this of course makes it unnecessary to 
take the trouble of investigation) ; or 

2. Phrenology can’t be true, because great men 
have disbelieved it (which would refute Chris- 
tianity too) ; or 

3. Phrenology can’t be true, because its conse- 
quences would be immoral beliefs and practices. 
(Which would refute the actual condition of soci- 
ety, which certainly largely leads to the same.) 

These three modes of argument are all what 
are denominated fallacies, that is, humbugs or 
deceptions. They may be more briefly describ- 
ed as— 

1. The argument a priori, 

2. The argument from authority, 

3. The argument to consequences, 

—neither one of the three ever demanding that 
the audience examine the facts, but rather requir- 
ing that they do not! 

But on the other hand, all who read thus far 
will testify that at least in this discussion, Phre- 
nology steadily asks reference to facts that every 
human being can find close at hand. And every 
phrenologist knows that such is the invariable 
method of his science. 

Yet it would be easy to meet Philalethes on his 
own ground. He names Magendie, Flourens, 
Longet, Leuret, Cruveilhier, Lelut, Muller, Carus, 
Retzius, Bell, Alison, Prichard, Roget, Solly, Car- 
penter, Horner, Sewall, Dunglison, Dalton — 
nineteen. 

Very well ; now count our names. 
Macnish, Chambers, Hunter, Ellis. Loder, Vimont, 
Caldwell, Broussais, Evanson, Gregory, -Weir, 

| 
| 





Maclaren, 


Elliotson, Otto, Montgomery, Barlow, Mackintosh, 
Bell (anotber than Philalethes’ Bell), Smith, and 
Lee—twenty ! . 

But seriously ; as to this mode of arguing by 
repeating other people’s names, it has no force in 
questions which must rest directly on observation, 
or on convictions developed within each person’s 
own mind. . 

For instance, was it any real argument against 
Christianity that all the great men of its day 
disbelieved it? Whatever is new, no matter 
whether true or false, meets exactly that difficul- 
ty ; it encounters the unconditional opposition of 
those whose knowledge it will supplant, whose 
Office it will supersede, or whose acquirements it 
will so far surpass or render useless as to put 
them to the trouble of a new course of study, and 
of an unsettling and readjustment of modes of 
thought. 

-When Christianity came, it appealed to each 
hearer’s conscience. The Ephesian silversmiths 
replied, No, it destroys our living. The Greek 
philosophers replied, No, it is mere nonsense ; 
what will this babbler say? And the Jews ap- 
pealed to authority, saying that Moses and the 
prophets—and our highly respected and eminent 
Pharisees too—teach otherwise. This new doc- 
trine must be wrong ; Caiaphas don’t believe it ; 
Annas don’t believe it; Gamaliel don’t believe 
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it, thongh he hesitates about it; no respectable 
authority believes it. 

But Christianity quietly went on asking every 
man, woman, and child to judge by their own 
consciences, and act as they should feel right. 
And it conquered, and is conquering still. 

In like manner is the case where the appeal was 
to observation or experience, and that of the most 
obvious kind. It is only necessary to refer to 
the history of machinery, inventions, and scientific 
discovery. Almost every new invention or dis- 
covery of importance has been met in two ways: 
first, “ It must be absurd,” and second, “It will 
destroy our living.”” Thus mobs destroyed the 
first machines¢o spin cotton and silk. Thus the in- 
troduction of steam fire-engines has been invari- 
ably stoutly opposed. But the sole reply is, “ Try 
it! try it!’ and so far there has proved to be a 
majority of men of sense enough to try it. 

That is the appeal of Pbrenology, and by that 
appeal, properly heard and judged, it must abide, 
and it is well content to abide 

The arguments of Philalethes from authority 
are followed by a series of observations on “ De- 
fenses of Phrenology.” A considerable part of 
these consists of such statements as this : 

“ When we consider the baseless character of 
Phrenology, and the numerous attacks made on 
it since the Institute of France reported against 
it in 1808, it appears surprising that it is not by 
this time wholly discarded by everybody.” 

On such paragraphs as this we merely remark 
that they are not argument, and it is therefore not 
within the scope of this discussion to answer 
them ; and this statement applies to all the mere 
assertions and assumptions of Philalethes. When 
he says that pbrenologists “ only dogmatically 
assert,” without proving their doctrines; that it 
is “quite baseless ;” that various persons say 
what is wholly untrue, surely we do not need to 
begin contradicting? We claim, on the contrary, 
to be able to bear contradicting ourselves, on the 
principles so poetically and handsomely suggest- 
ed by Doctor Watts (is it not?): 

“ Flat contradiction can you bear 
When you are right, and know you are ?” 
Yes, Doctor! Yes, Philalethes. 

Space will not permit us to follow out in detail 
the various small points niggled out by Philale- 
thes. Very likely he may have caught some 
phrenologists in some inaccuracy of thought or 
statement. It is rather hard to require absolute 
perfection from them, though we acknowledge 
the compliment conveyed in the requirement, and 
admit that there is great ground for it! 

But this mode of discussion, by picking out a 
great number of little bits of detail, one after an- 
other, is unprofitable, unphilosophical, and illog- 
ical. All the points thus raised by Philalethes 
have really been raised and answered already in 
our previous statements of principles; and it 
wonld not be fair to expect us to set forth over 
and over again a whole body of doctrine for the 
adjustment of each successive detail. Our read- 
ers must do that for themselves. The victorious 
armies of Grant and Sherman are not to be sent 
whole to smoke out every mountain den where 
two or three rebel thieves and murderers hide. 

It is proper to say one thing about a table which 
Philalethes has given of dimensions of heads of 
sundry murderers and great men, and apon his 
argument that the scoundrels had heads as good 
as or better than the great men. This is, that 
what Philalethes says about it totally leaves out 
of the account all allowance for training, temper- 





ament, and circumstances ; which Phrenology | 


insists on, and whose absence makes conclusions 
altogether untrnstwortby. 

Also, as to his arguments about portraits on 
ancient coins—that they are of but little anthor- 
ity in any way. Thus, Philalethes cites against 
Phrenolog 
the Great is represented on coins almost as flat as 
an idiot’s, in the region of Causality and Compar- 
ison. It is not safe to rely on the coin portrait. 


And if it were, pray who attributes a great intel- | 


| 


| 


the fact that the head of Alexander | 


lect to “ Macedonia’s madman ?” The argument 
is a dangerous one for Philalethes. Alexander 
was simply a headstrong, headlong fighter, like 
General Warmeer or Charles XUL of Sweden ; and 
he was very little more, in spite of having Aris- 
totle for a tutor. 

And when Philalethes says that the same por- 
tion of the head was * flac” in Newton, Locke, 
and Reid, and in Julius Cwsar, we may observe 
that there is no good portrait of Caesar—nor of 
Cicero either, whom Philalethes cites just below ; 
and as for the other three. a forehead wide in the 
upper part might make Causality and Compari- 
son look “flat’’ while they might be both very 
large and very active. It is not necessary that a 
powerful or active faculty should be indicated by 
a horn sticking out at some place on the skull, 
nor even by a lump there. ‘ 

Philalethes says that the statement, “size is a 
measure of power when other things are alike,” 
“ overthrows Phrenology.” As this is one of the 
earliest and most central propositions of Phren- 
ology. it would seem worth while to show how 
the science is thus “ hoist with its own petard.” 
But Philalethes adds not one word to that bare 
assertion. 

Philalethes quotes various instances of the ac- 
tion of diseased or injured or idiotic brains. Now 
these are questions of detail, of exception, of un- 
natural action. They are important, no doubt, 
in their place. But they do not at all touch the 
main question, which is one of average healthy 
heads. 


VI. THE BEARING OF PHRENOLOGY ON RELIGION AND 
SOCIETY. 

All truths are in harmony with each other, not- 
withstanding that each when considered and work- 
ed out alone, often seems to conflict with others. 
A striking type of apparent disagreement of truths 
is found in Christ’s two sayings : 

1. He that is not with me is against me.— Matt. 
xii. 30. 

2. For he that is not against us is for us.— 
Luke ix. 50. 

Every new truth or set of truths that makes its 
way within the assembly of human knowledges, 
stirs every one of them a little, and forces them 
all to assume relations more or less different as 
to each other, and quite new as to the intruder. 
And those which stood in the place which the 
new-comer takes, which he pushes away, but who 
nevertheless remain nearest to him, are incom- 
moded most, are dissatisfied most, and often re- 
main unfriendly for a long time, no matter how 
insinuating Mr. Newcome may try to be. For in 
spite of himself he has put everybody to incon- 
venience, and has perhaps altogether deprived 
somebody of his standing and space. 

In illustration of our parable, we may just 
refer to the long, angry controversy between sci- 
entific geologists and orthodox Christian divines 
and laymen, as to the proper relation between the 
revelations of the earth’s strata and those of the 
first chapter of Genesis. It has existed ever 
since the modern geology began to assume form ; 
and it is not over yet. 

That part of this discussion which is applicable 
to oar present purpose, however, is only one ar- 
gument—one of the main ones on the conserva- 
tive side—viz., that the deductions of geology as 
to the earth’s age can not be true because they 
contradict religion (i. ¢., the first chapter of 
Genesis). 

Now to argue in this way takes several things 
for granted, such as these : 

That the first chapter of Genesis contains doc- 
trines whose belief is essential to religion. 

That geology contradicts these doctrines. 

That it does harm to contradict these doctrines. 

That to do harm is a proof of error. 

And none of these assumptions are true. A man 
might be an excellent Christian and go to heaven 
without ever reading or bearing of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis. Geology does not really contra- 
dict that chapter. on any broad principles of 
science. It does not harm but good to contradict 





any doctrine sincerely and with good intentions, 
and in the proper manner. And to do harm is 
not in itself proof of error. 

When this geological-Biblical discussion is set- 
tled, the truth about geology will take its right 
place, and the truth about the Bible will take its 
right place, and the truth universal will have in- 
creased and been glorified. Just such is the 
career of Phrenology. Its new truths are oppos- 
ed tooth and nail because they are, it is said, go- 
ing to produce evil. 

That has nothing to do with the question 
whether they are true. It is a direct argument 
to fear. It simply says, “ Be afraid to touch the 
new thing.” 

But Phrenology says, If I am true, use me. If 
I am false, reject, me. But examine and judge ; 
and if I am true, I must be good and not evil, for 
all truth is good and to be used for good. 

Part of this chapter of Philalethes on the prac- 
tical bearings of Phrenology is merely an ampli- 
fication of this brief text: “If Phrenology is 
false, it will do harm. I have proved it false. 
Therefore it will do harm.” Of which we of 
course admit the first and deny the other two, and 
no more is needed. 

But he goes further, and asserts unconditionally 
that Phrenology directly teaches social and re- 
ligious evil. He says: 

** According to Phrenology, it necessarily fol- 
lows that a man’s actions are determined by his 
cerebral organization ; and consequently guilt is 
out of the question, just as much as in the case 
of brutes.” And he says again, that Phrenology 
makes ns “no more responsible to God or our 
fellow-creatures for our conduct than a clock can 
be blamable for keeping bad time.” And he 
quotes in particular two writers on Phrenology 
to show the truth of this. 

Now, without saying that the two writers in 
question are either right or wrong, it is entirely 
philosophical to lay down this proviso: that if 
those two gentlemen made mistakes, such mistakes 
need not be imputed to Phrenology, which is not 
a stationary, but an advancing science, and which 
ought not to be held to the assertions of individ- 
uals. Phrenology is not at all proved wrong, 
though one or another of its defenders be proved 
to have made erroneous assertions or mistaken 
deductions. The truth is, that Phrenology is most 
strikingly and strongly in harmony—not with sect, 
or dogma, or definition, or distinction—but with 
Mhristianity. It explains, strengthens, enforces 
Christianity. It is natural and necessary that it 
should do so, because it possesses the only true 
mental philosophy. 

The argument against Phrenology on this point 
is in substance as follows : 

“ According to Phrenology, no man is responsi- 
ble for what he does, because he can not help 
doing it. He can not help doing what he does, 
because his actions are the result of the set of 
faculties with which he was created, which operate 
each in its own way, irresistibly, as gravitation 
acts. Therefore, it is said, Phrenology denies any 
distinction of right or wrong, and denies guilt in 
man as much as in dogs or clocks.” 

The errors and omissions in this argument are 
plain. 

1. Phrenology expressly asserts that the chief, 
characteristic, and, by intention at least, the con- 
trolling faculties of the human mind are for the ° 
express purpose of distinguishing between right 
and wrong, and feeling and obeying revealed 
truth. And it is an error to charge Phrenology 
with leaving out the very criterion which it in- 
sists on most of all. It is like saying that geom- 
etry does not claim that the sum of the parts is 
equal to the whole, and that it admits that paral- 
lel lines will meet if prolonged. 

2. Phrenology expressly teaches that every 


| faculty can be controlled ; that the faculties are 
| arranged so as to modify and control each other, 
| with a wisdom and skill that God only could 


show ; that it is the difference between a man and 
a beast that the man can control his faculties 
where the beast can not; thet human action is 
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meant to be the result of a balance of forces, held 
in subjection and properly combined according 
to the loftiest and purest of codes—God’s own. 

It is therefore illogical to say that pbrenologists 
consider man only a “superior brute.” The 
basis and center and founda'ion of the science 
is the exact opposite of this. Such an imputation 
is like accusing General Grant of adju-ting bis 
whole plan of campaign with the view of having 
the rebels win. 

3. This mode of arguing altogether omits the 
whole doctrine of Phrenology, that human nature 
is capable of improvement by a proper training. 
Of course, if this be granted, many characters 
naturally indistinct or bad might be corrected so 
as to become positively good, and the very worst 
might be much improved. Certainly this phre- 
nological doctrine is not very dangerous. 

4. This argument confuses natural tendency with 
actual result. Pbrenology does not at all assert 
necrssary result in action from any organization, 
but only natural tendency. To say that the pious 
John Newton had a natural tendency to become 
a criminal was doubtless true, if he is himself to 
be believed. But his reform and eminent usefal- 
ness are not anti-phrenological any more than 
they are anti-cbristian. 

5. Phrenology is at least as well off about this 
question of natural endowment as the common 
mental philosophy. One says, “ The mind is one 
essence, acting with the whole of i'self in what- 
ever manifestation is made.” The other says, 
“The mind acts through faculties given each for 
its separate purpose.’ Now Phrenology is the 
more modest, for it does not define mind, but 
deals with its manifestations only, which is the 
proper philosophic metbod. And secondly, and 
chiefly, natural bad dispositions and good ones are 
not denied by one hypothesis more than by the 
other. Christianity and its value and dignity are 
no more denied by one than the other. Phrenol- 
ogy. being the true science of the mind. does for 
the first time in buman history enable the philan- 
thropist, the educator, the patriot, to operate npon 
his race for their improvement and happiness 
with intelligence. system, certitude, and success. 

Nor are any individual extravagances or errors 
of any kind to be fairly quoted against the sys- 
tem. Are the excesses of Carlstadt a just reproach 
against Luther? Is Luther’s own doctrine of 
consubstantiation to be reckoned either for or 
against Protestant Christianity? And if not, how 
can it be fair to impute to Phrenology any errors 
that may be found in the writings of one or an- 
other of its disciples ? 

Nothing short of a broad and calm and fair 
survey of the system as a whole, is worthy of an 
intelligent mind. 


——— eo 


An Excetreyt Parer.—Such is the Montreal 
Witness, published both daily and weekly. It is 
the only duly religious paper, so far as we are 
aware, published in America. We regret that 
we have not one in the United States. Nor does 
its religious character prevent its wide circula- 
tion. We doubt if there be another journal in 
the provinces surpassing it in this respect. The 
Witness exhibits always the most honorable and 
friendly fidelity toward this country. It enters 
appreciatingly and heartily into our great con- 
test ; understands thoroughly its merits ; laments 
our misfortunes, and rejoices in our successes. It 
rebukes constantly the sympathy with slavery 
and rebellion which is so rife in Canadian society, 
especially in British circles ; and exerts its utmost 
influence to cultivate amity and peace between 
the two countries. Its proprietor, Mr. Dougal, 
and its editor, Mr. Grafton, we are happy to know 
as intelligent and excellent Christian gentlemen. 
We take pleasure in thus making known to many 
of our readers a paper so good in itself, and so 
worthy to be remembered.as a friend to our coun- 
try and our cause. 
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“Signs of Character.” 
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Of the soul, the boty form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 





PHYSIOGNOMY. 


OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


COMBATIVENESS (6). Fr. Combativité—A dis- 
position to contend.— Webster. 

The instinct which dixsp.ses to quarreling and fighting 
may be referred, in all its modifications and degrees, it 
seems to me, to the instinct of self-defense and property 
(Combativeness). As soon as the necessity exist+, in man 
or brate, of providing for se'f-preservation, for having a 
habitation, a male or a female, children or young, or prop- 
erty of any description, they must be also provided with 
a quality which will prompt them to defend it agains ex- 
ternal violence. The preservation of the individual alone 
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Fic. 2.—CoMBATIVENESS ON THE SKULL. 


even renders the existence of this instinct indispensable. 
—Dr. Gall. 

Such a propensity must exist for purposes of defense ; 
but it seems to me that it is, like all others, of general ap- 
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Fria. 8. Fic. 4. 


plication, and not limited to self-defense; I therefore call 
the cerebral part in which it inheres, the organ of the 
propensity to fight - or of Combativenes+.—Spureheim, 
This impulse [Combativeness] is kept up and acts con- 
stantly on the character, furnishing a fund of contradio- 
tion and opposition, which perpetually shows itself more 
or less. Itis not the angry impulse of the moment—a pass- 





ing storm, but an habitual sustained bravery, which is 
ever ready to meet danger, which looks on it without fear, 
and only draws new courage from the obstacles which op- 
pose it.—Broussais. 

Combativeness confers the instinctive tendency to op- 
pose. In its lowest degrce of activity it leads to simple 
resistance; in its higher degree, to active aggression, 
either physical or moral, for the purpose of removing ob- 
stacles.— Combe, 


Location. --Combativeness lies behind and 
above the ears, as shown in the diagram (fig. 1) 
at 6. To find it on the living head, draw a line 
from the outer angle of the eye to the top of the 
ear, and thence straight backward from an inch 
and a balf to an inch and three quarters, and you 
will be on the place of the organ. On the cranium, 











Fic. 5.—MarsHa.t. 


it corresponds with the inferior posterior angle of 
the parietal bone, above and a little behind the 
mastoid process (fig. 2, a), and when large, gives 
great breadth to the head at that point, as shown 
in fig. 8. Fig. 4shows the form of the head when 
this organ is small. 

PuysioGnomicat Srens.—In connection with the 

breadth of the back part of the side-head at the 
point we have indicated, there may generally be 
observed a marked enlargement of the neck be- 
low, as in Marshall, the / 
English boxer (fig. 5). This 
sign, when present, we con- 
sider infallible, and, as it is 
not often covered by the 
hair, is readily seen. 

Prominence of the ridge 
of the nose is believed to a 
be another sign of Com- 
bativeness. It is certainly b 
a well-defined characteristic 
of great warriors, pugilists, c 
and other fighters. [See 
“ Fighting Physiognomies,” 

Chapter XXII. of our new 
“ Physiognomy.”’] It un- 
doubtedly indicates energy, Fie. 6 
strength, power—full manly development. 

Prominent noses are of several different forms, 
depending upon the relative development of dif- 
ferent portions of the ridge. In all of them we 
find indications of a disposition to fight, contend, 
dispute, argue, or in some form, or under some 
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circumstances, to manifest Combativeness. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Redfield, Combativeness has three 
forms of manifestation, or, more properly speak- 
ing, there are three Combative faculties : 1. Self- 
Defense ; 2. Relative Defense; and 3, Attack. 
We reproduce and illustrate some of his ideas on 
this subject, without indorsing them. 

The sign of Self-Defense (fig. 7) is the breadth 
or anterior projection of the nose just above the 
tip (fig. 6, c) caused by the prominence 
of the nasal bone at that point. This 
faculty manifests itself in a disposition 
to stand on the defensive. It does 
not “ carry the war into Africa,” but, 
being always ready for a fight, some- 
times considers itself attacked when 
it is not. A person with this sign 
large, likes to be on the opposite side ; 
is inclined to contradict ; loves argu- 
ment; is easily provoked ; and does not like to 
be elbowed, crowded, leaned upon, or interfered 


g 


Fie. f. 


with anyway. You may read noli me tangere 
(touch me not) on his nose. On his own ground 
he will fight to the death, and in argument is 
pretty sure to have the last word. 

The faculty of Relative Defense (fig. 8), or the 
disposition to defend others, is indicat- 
ed on the ridge of the nose above Self- 

Defense, or about the middle (fig. 6, 5). 

It manifests itself in the defense of kin- 

dred, friends, home, and country. With 

this sign large, a person is disposed to 

espouse the cause of others, especially 

the weak and defenseless ; to defend 

his family, friends, and native land ; to 

resist every encroachment upon the 

rights of the people; and to receive the Fre. 8. 
hardest blows rather than allow them to fall upon 
any one whose champion he feels called upon to 
be. 

Relative Defense is an ally of Patriotism, and 
is well developed in the American character, as 
its sign is in the American nose. The French and 
Swiss also show this sign large. 

Next above the sign of Relative Defense (fig. 6, 

/ a), on the ridge of the nose, and indi- 
cated in the same way, is that of Attack 
(fig. 9). 

Persons in whom the faculty of At- 
tack is largely developed and active, 
are disposed to take the offensive—to 
become the attacking party, to carry 
the war into the enemy’s country 
aggressive, provoking, and vexatious; 
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Fie. 9. 


are 


and are not always willing to allow 
others to remain in quiet enjoyment of 
their opinions or possessions. 

In the low, gross. and uneducated, large Attack 
leads to brawls and personal encounters ; and in 
the intellectual and cultivated, to onslaughts up- 
on opinions and institutions. In nations, it is 
manifested in wars of conquest and attempts to 
enslave neighboring or even distant nations. 

The action of Combativeness tends to throw 
the head backward and a little to the side in the 
direction of the organ, and to give the person the 
attitude of a boxer. It also, when excited, gives 
a hard thumping sound to the voice, as if each 
word were a blow. 

Fonction.—Courage, when properly directed, 
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is a most useful quality to all men. “ On this ac- 
count,”’ Mr. Combe says, “ a considerable endow- 
ment of it is indispensable to all great and mag- 
nanimous characters. Even in schemes of charity, 
or in plans for the pro- 
motion of religion or 
learning, opposition 
will arise, and Com- 
bativeness inspires its 
possessor with that in- 
stinctive boldness 
which enables the 
mind to look undaunt- 
ed on a contest in vir- 
tue’s cause, and to meet it without the least 
shrinking. Were the organ very deficient in the 
promoters of such schemes, they would be liable 
to be overwhelmed by contending foes, and baf- 
fled in all their exertions. I conceive that Mrs. 
Fry would require no small Combativeness to 
give her courage to undertake the reformation of 
Newgate. Without it, her mind could not have 
felt that boldness to encounter difficulty which 
mast have preceded the resolution to undertake 
Howard, the philanthro- 
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so great an enterprise. 
pist, also, must have 
been supported by it 
in the perils be volun- 
tarily confronted in 
visiting the dungeons 
of Europe. Indeed. I 

have observed that the 
most actively benevo- 
lent individuals of 

both sexes—-those who, 

in person, minister to Fre. 11, 

the relief of the poor, and face poverty and vice in 
their deepest haunts, to relieve and correct them 
—have this organ fully developed. Luther and 
Knox must have had a large portion of it to en- 
able them to perform the services which they 
rendered to Christendom.”’ 

Asuse.— When too energetic and ill-directed, 
it produces the worst results. It then inspires 
with the love of contention for its own sake. In 
private society it produces the controversial op- 
ponent, who will wrangle and contest every 
point, and, ‘even though vanquished, will argue 
still.’ When thus energetic and active, and not 
directed by the Moral Sentiments, it becomes a 
great disturber of the peace of the domestic cir- 
cle ; contradiction is then a gratification, and the 





Frio. 12.—Generat Tuomas, 


hours which ought to be dedicated to pure and 
peaceful enjoyment are imbittered by strife. On 











the great field of the world its abuses lead to 
quarrels, and, when combined with Destructive- 
ness, to bloodshed and devastation. In all ages 
countless thousands have thronged round the 
standard raised for war, with an ardor and alac- 





Fie. 18. Fre. 14, 
rity which showed that they experienced pleasure 
in the occupation. Persons in whom the propen- 
sity is strong, and not directed by superior senti- 
ments, are animated by an instinctive tendency 
to oppose every measure, sentiment, and doctrine 
advocated by others.” 

When the organ is large, and excited by strong 
drink, an insatiable tendency to quarrel is the 
consequence. 

Iutustrative Exampies.—This organ is gener- 
ally more developed in men than in women, and 
in male than in female animals. It is constantly 





Fie. 15.—Dr. ANDREW ComBE. 


found large in military commanders, and others 
who have shown remarkable valor and disregard 
of danger. Napoleon’s generals, Ney and Murat, 
are examples in point: Look, too, at the skull 
of General Wurmser (fig. 10), who defended 
Mantua so obstinately against Napoleon! See 
how broad it is from side to side, in the region of 
the organ we are illustrating ! and compare it with 
that of the Cingalese boy (fig. 11) which we have 
placed neer it. Our own great commanders, 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Hancock, and Thomas 
(fig. 12), are remarkable for this development and 
for the qualities it indicates. 

The ancient artists seem to have known that 
there exists some connection between this config- 
uration and animal courage, for they have given 
it to the heads of their gladiators and wrestlers. 

The heads of courageous animals between and 
behind the ears are wide, as in fig. 14, while those 
of timid and sby ones are narrow at the same 
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place, as in fig. 13. Horse-jockeys, and those 
who are fond of cock-fighting, have long been fa- 
miliar with this fact. 

COMBE, GEORGE—a Scottish phrenologist, born 
October 21, 1788, at Livingston Yards, a saburb of Edin- 
burgh, died Aug. 14, 1858, at Moor Park, Surry, England. 
He was the fifth child of a family of seventeen children. 
His father was a master brewer and a person of remarka- 
ble force of character, and bis mother a woman of an ex- 
cellent bodily constitution and practical gvod sense, Mr. 
Combe was bred to the legal profession and was distin- 
guished as a lawyer by sound judgment and strict integ- 
rity. In 1833 he married Miss Siddons, dauyhter of the 
celebrated Mrs. Siddons. They had vo children. He be- 
came aconvert to Phrenology in 1816, and in 1823, assi-ted 
by a few friends, established the Zdinburgh Phrenologi- 
cal Journal. His principal work, “ The Constitution of 
Man,” was published in 1823,—New Am. Cyclopedia. 

The parents of Mr. Combe were pious people, 
and very rigid Presbyterians. They spared no 
pains to give their children the highest moral and 
religious training; but, being ignorant of the 


laws and conditions of health, exposed them to | 


influences which proved fatal to some of them, 
and impaired the constitutions of the rest. The 
experience of his childhood had an important 
bearing upon the future career of George Combe, 
giving point to his convictions of the importance 
of the physical laws and earnestness to his teach- 
ings on that subject. His “ Constitution of Man” 
is a standard work of a value second to none of 





Fig. 16.—Generat Hooker. 
its kind in any language. 
nology” is also one of the best on that subject. | 


His “ System of Phre- 


Our estimate of its value may be judged by the 
frequency with which we quote from it. Among 
his other works are “ Moral Philosophy, or the 
Duties of Man,” “ Notes on the United States of 
America,” “ Phrenology Applied to Painting and 
Sculpture,” and “ Lectures on Popular Educa- 
tion.”” Mr. Combe came to America in Septem- 
ber, 1838, and remained till June, 1840, and gave 
courses of lectures in New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington, New Haven, Hartford, 
Springfield, Lowell, Salem, and Albany; in all 
158 lectures, which were reported, and are now 
published in a 12mo volume of 390 pages, by 
Messrs. FowLer AND WELLS, New York. 

He led a remarkably consistent life, practicing 
strictly what he believed and taught. In his 
death the cause of Phrenology and of human 
progression and elevation lost one of its most de- 
voted friends. See his portrait in April number. 

COMBE, ANDRE W-—a brother of George Combe, 
was born Oct. 27, 1797, and died Aug. 9, 1847. He stud- 
ed medicine, and in 1835 became physician to King Leo- 
pold of Belgium. He embraced fully the principles of 
Phrenology. His“ Principles of Physivlogy” is a most val- 
uable work.—New Am. Cyclopediu. 


} 
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Dr. Combe was a worthy co-worker with his 
brother George in the cause of mental science 
and physical improvement. In addition to the 
most excellent work named above, he published 
the “ Physiology of Digestion,” ‘“ Physiological 
and Moral Management of Infancy,” and “ Ob. 
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Fig. 17.— Linn avs. 


servations on Mental Derangements.” Several of 
his works passed through numerous editions, and 
were translated into other languages. 

COMMAND-—an application or exercise of authority. 
— Webster. 

PuystoGNomicaL Signs.—In great commanders, 
and in other men born to rule or habituated to 
the exercise of authority there will be noticed a 
certain drawing down of the brows at the inner 
corners next the nose, and one or more horizon- 
tal lines across the nose at the root. These signs 
are the result of a muscular movement accompa- 
nying the exercise of authority, and become a 
permanent trait in those naturally fitted to com. 
mand, or placed in positions requiring them to 
rule. The lowering of the brows is shown, toa 
greater or less extent, in most portraits of mili- 
tary men, and the horizontal line across the nose, 
so clearly represented in that of Hooker (fig. 17), 
appears in the photographs (when taken from 
life) of nearly all other commanders, but the en- 
gravers (knowing nothing of its significance) have 
not thought it necessary to reproduce it. 

COMPARISON (37).—The art of considering the re- 
lations between persons and things, especially with the 
view of discovering their resemblances or differences ; a 
comparative estimate of things.— Webster. 





Fie. 18—Tuomas Moor® 


This faculty compares the sensations and notions excited 
by all the other faculties; points out their similitudes, 
analogies, differences, or identities; and comprehends 
their relations, harmony, or discord.—Spurzheim. 





This faculty gives the power of perceiving resemblan- 
ces and analogies.— Combe. 

The primary action of this faculty consists in the per- 
ception of resemblances or similitudes.— Broussais. 

Location.—The organ of Comparison is situa- 
ted in the upper part of the forehead on the mid- 
dle line between the two sides, and generally just 
below the roots of the hair, the bottom being 
about the center of the forehead. Its place is 
marked with its proper number (87) in our dia- 
gram (fig. 1). It is shown to be prominent in the 
accompanying portrait of Linnzus, whose pur- 
suits necessitated the constant exercise of the fac- 
ulty. 

PrystoGromicaL S1en.— With the exception of 
the configuration of the forehead at the point in- 
dicated in the foregoing paragraph, we know no 
well-established facial sign of the faculty under 
consideration. According to Dr. Redfield, how- 
ever, it is indicated by the widening of the ante- 
rior part of the wing of the nose where it joins 
the septum, which shortens the orifice of the nos- 
tril. 

Function.—“ The Scotch phrenologists,” Dr. 
Spurzheim says, ‘‘ were for some time disposed 
tov confine the power of Comparison to the per- 
ception of analogies and resemblances; and to 
ascribe the perception of differences to Wit or 
Mirthfulness. In my opinion, this faculty per- 
ceives the differences, as well as resemblances, 
analogies, and identities. The faculty of Tune 
perceives the discord, and the harmony of tone ; 
and coloring perceives disagreeable and agreea- 
ble, or incongruous and congruous impressions 
of colors. In the same way I attribute to Com- 
parison the perception of differences and analo- 
gies, and as a higher degree of musical talent 
distinguishes the slightest differences of tones, so 
a greater development of Comparison seems ne- 
cessary to feel the nicer differences in arguments, 
and constantly to discriminate in philosophical 
reasoning. The great aim of this faculty seems 
to be to form abstract ideas, generalizations, and 
to establish harmony among the operations of 
the other faculties. Coloring compares colors 
with each other, and feels their harmony, but 
Comparison adapts the colors to the object which 
is represented ; it will reject lively colors, to 
present a gloomy scene. The laws of music are 
particular, and Tune compares tones ; but Com- 
parison chooses the music according to the situa- 
tions where it is executed. It blames dancing 
music in a church ; it is opposed to walking with 
fine clotbes in the dirt—to superb furniture aside 
common things ; it feels the relation between the 
inferior and superior feelings, and gives the pref- 
erence to the latter.” : 

Inuustrative Exampies.— This faculty, Mr. 
Combe thinks, is more rarely deficient than any 
of the other intellectual powers ; and the teach- 
ings of the Bible are addressed to it in an emi- 
nent degree, being replete with analogies and 
comparisons. Among nations, it is very large in 
the French and in the Irish. Thomas Moore may 
be instanced as one of the best examples of its 
manifestation in literary composition. ‘The harp 
that once through Tara’s halls,” illustrates his 
use of Comparison as a figure of speech. An- 
other short poem—“ Though fate, my girl, may 
bid us part”—is almost entirely made up of a de- 
scription and comparison of conditions. The 
following often-quoted lines are likewise in point : 

When I remember all 
The friends so linked together, 
T’ve seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather ; 
I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. 

Comparison was large in the heads of Curran, 
Burke, Pitt, Chalmers, Franklin, Roscoe, Hume, 
Jeffrey, Patrick Henry, Clay, and Webster. 
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“ The Phrenologtst has the right to examine whether Christianity te 
adapted to the nature of man, and he ts delighted fa seeing ft In per- 
ect harmony with human nature.” —Spartheba. 





TREATMENT OF THE CONQUERED. 


A RECENT DISCOURSE BY TIE REV. DR TYNG, 
OF NEW YORK. 





[Tae passions, having their location in the base 
of the brain, are usually first to be manifested, 
and it is only after the moral sense becomes 
awakened—somewhat later in life ; and when the 
person becomes a subject of grace, and his pas- 
sions become sanctified, that he listens to the 
“ still small voice,” and heeds its admonitions. 
We conceive that Dr. Tyng interprets the follow- 
ing text in a masterly manner, and in the true 
Christian epirit.) 

“ And the King of Israel said unto Elisha, when he saw 
them, My father, shall I smite them? Shall I smite them? 
An¢ he an-wered. Toou sha't not smite them. Wouldst 
thou smite those whom thou hast taken captive with thy 
sword and with thy bow? Set bread and water before 
them, that they may eat and drink and go.” 

The point of this story is very manifest. The 
principle which it establishes is also very clear. 
The simple question proposed to the prophet and 
answered by him was: What shall be our treat- 
ment of anenemy subdued! One class of senti- 
ment demands, in the very language of man’s 
nature, “Shall I smite them ?” Another replies, 
in the spirit of the Divine teaching, “Set bread and 
water before them and let them go.” The com- 
bination of both would be, in the analogy of. the 
Divine administration, “‘ Behold the goodness and 
severity of God.” There are those involved in 
every such crisis the sparing of whom is false to 
the true operations of mercy. There are those, 
also, the punishing of whom would be an aveng- 
ing undue to justice. Both mercy and justice 
derive their very nature and power from a pro- 
portionate discernment. The leaders in crime 
should never be excused from the just penalty of 
their offense. The subordinates, subjects of rela- 
tion and influence, victims of determined power 
—often more sinned against than sinning—are 
never to be dealt with on the same plane of re- 
sponsibility. For them mercy delights to rejoice 
against judgment, and the highest sovereignty 
may well display itself in the most complete for- 
giveness. I assume four propositions as abso- 


lutely and minutely illustrated by our national | 


condition : 

First—The warfare which this Southern rebel- 
lion has made on our Government and nation 
has been really a warfare against God. Not 








Israel was more truly a nation divinely collected, | 


divinely governed, divinely commissioned, di- 
vinely prospered, than have been the United 
States of America. 
to say that this nation, in its establishment and 
prosperity, was the last hope of a weary world 
that man could ever on earth enjoy a peaceful 
and protected liberty. The warfare through 
which we have passed was organized expressly 
to overthrow the Government and integrity of 
the American nation for the establishment of local 
sectional sovereignties. It was avowed to be for 
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the arrest and destruction of the dominion of 
universal liberty for the maintenance and perpet- 
uation of American Slavery ; it was to establish 
a perpetual degradation of honorable labor ; to 
create and maintain a repulsive rivalship of dis- 
tinct and contending peoples in the place of 
one united and mutually - sustaining nation. 
Its success would have been the success of 
savage, bloodthirsty hatred over all the arts of 
peace, and the employments and habits of 
patient and civilized men; it would have been 
the overthrow of all the efforts of Christian be- 
nevolence in the mere hardihood of selfish gain 
and acrid hostility ; it would have spread deso- 
lation, physical and moral, over this whole conti- 
nent. The spirit, the mind, the heart of this re- 
bellion has been displayed in the long-continued 
sufferings of the negro, in the oppression and 
contempt of the poorer whites—in the native love 
of bloodshed. They have now displayed them- 
selves far more distinctly in the unprecedented 
and incredible cruelties which have been inflicted 
on our captive soldiers. But it has required this 
last ripened fruit of a demoniacal hatred, in the 
shocking murder of the President of the Republic 
in the quietness of secure repose, and the coward- 
ly assassination of his Cabinet Minister, in the 
helplessness of a bed of sickness and suffering— 
long planned, encouraged, and urged in public 
papers, as a deed of honor—to make perfectly 
manifest that the whole warfare has been an as- 
sault of the most violent of men upon all that 
was orderly, conservative, and beneficent in the 
gift of God and in the enjoyment of mankind. 
Second—The power which has prevailed was 
the providence of God. The Rev. Doctor il- 
lustrated and enforced this, as well as his third 
position—that the victory attained was the gift 
of God—by a survey of the whole contest, in 
which every event was so overruled by the Al- 
mighty, that it was but a review of Divine provi- 
dence. He dwelt especially upon the divine 
concealment of the real issue from the body of 
our people at the commencement of the struggle 
—when but few were willing to accept the thought 
that thus God would overthrow the giant wrong 
of buman Slavery. Most slowly did even that 
wisest man among us, who has been the last great 
sacrifice upon the altar of Liberty, reach even a 
measure of willingness that the issue of liberty 
should be in the war at all. And yet how per- 
sistently did this issue rise! How wonderfully 
and unexpectedly was the Union of the North 
created by the very assault on Sumter which was 
to fire the Southern heart. What a providence 
for us was their sudden seizing of all forts and 
arsenals and public property, when a calm and 
pretentious scheme of counsel would have be- 
trayed our giant power in its sleep. How merci- 


| fully God has trained us up to the national idea 


It is no boastful nationalism | 


that we are a people. The new currency! found- 
ed on the aggregate of the property of the na- 
tion; the remarkable advent of the Monitor, 
when our navy was threatened with annihilation 
by the monster Merrimac ; the crops of cotton 
laid up for Northern armies to seize ; then the 
order to plant only for food, which prepared the 
way for the support of Northern troops in their 
glorious march through the whole length of Rebel 
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territory ; their lying in constrained idieness 
around Richmond until the gathering hosts from 
abroad were too manifestly encircling them to 
permit a longer quiet. These were wonderful 
providences of God ; and perhaps the last act of 
Providence was the most remarkable of all. They 
had combined for the murder of the President 
and his Cabinet, in the hope of creating an unex- 
pected anarchy of a nation without a ruler, and 
involving us, in the suddenness of despair, in an 
inextricable and hopeless revolution. But how 
God has confounded the counsel of Ahitophel! 
Satan was not more deceived when he plunged 
the Jewish mob into the murder of their Lord, 
than when on this very commemoration day of 
his crucifixion he has aimed a traitorous bullet 
against the exalted ruler of this people. It is a 
costly sacrifice indeed to us. But the blessings 
which it will purchase may well be worth the 
price. It has demonstrated the spirit and fruit 
of this rebellion. It has made it abhorrent and 
hateful in the eyes of the whole nation. It has 
introduced a ruler whose stern experience of 
Southern wickedness will cut off all pleas of 
leniency to the base destroyers of their country. 
It has cemented forever the national Union and 
spirit of this people, by making the man whom 
they most loved and honored the last great sacri- 
fice for the liberty and order of the people. Thus 
has Providence triumphed over our enemies and 
given us the victory. 

Speaking of the growth of Divine teaching and 
guidance as shown in the Sanitary and Christian 
Commissions, and other organizations to amelio- 
rate the condition of sufferers by the war, and 
our generous treatment of prisoners, Dr. T. con- 
trasted these with the recklessness of life and 
comfort and cruelty which marked the history of 
the agents of the rebellion. No cruelty to our 
prisoners in Southern hands could move our Gov- 
ernment to a bitter retaliation ; nor would the 
general sentiment have consented to it as a prin- 
ciple of national rule. 

Fourth—The resulting treatment of the cap- 
tives, in the Lord’s example. “Thou shalt not 
smite them. * * * Set water and bread be- 
fore them, that they may eat and drink, and let 
them go.” The carrying out of this resuscitating 
plan seemed eminently adapted to the mind and 
heart of President Lincola. The generosity of 
his spirit and wish, his readiness to give the ut- 
most possible latitude to mercy, in the arrange- 
ment of their return to national duty and penitent ~ 
loyalty, were perfectly understood and known. 
That he should have been slain in a time like this 
can never be anything but a sorrow to every seri- 
ous mind. That his death will change in some 
degree the character and measure of the settle- 
ment, can not be doubted. That a restriction 
shall come, as the consequence of his death, upon 
the freeness of the action of mercy to the con- 
quered, is most natural and just. That those 
whose inflnence and example have nourished this 
spirit of assassination—whose words and avowals 
have often before encouraged and incited itshonld 
be held responsible for it, is inevitable and just, 
and our Government owes it to the majesty of the 
nation and to the authority of God, which they 
represent, not to allow such an abhorrent violation 
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of human authority and safety to pass without a 
very clear and distinct retribution upon the guilty 
indicters and accessories in such acrime. Still, 
let not a spirit of individual vengeance be allow- 
ed to rear the monument of one fallen head. Let 
the widest possible door be opened to the exer- 
cise of kindness and the utterance of welcome to 
those who honestly desire to return to their loy- 
alty and duty to the nation which they have out- 
raged and the Government which they have in- 
sulted and despised. The intelligent leaders in 
this rebellion deserve no pity from any human 
being. Let them go. Some other land must be 
their home. Their own attained relations and 
results will be punishment and sorrow enough in 
time to come. Their property is justly forfeited 
to the nation which they have attempted to de- 
stroy. If the just utterance of law condemns 
them personally to suffer as traitors, let no life 
be taken in the spirit of vengeance. Let the 
world see one instance of a Government that is 
great enough to ask no revenge, and self-confident 
and self-sustaining enough to need no retributive 
violence to maintain the majesty of its authority. 
Let the Lord’s own example be the utmost ex- 
tent of personal relations, our rule and purpose, 
determined in the spirit of Union, and patience, 
and kindness, to edify and restore, in the widest 
possible application of the spirit, consistent with 
the nation’s safety and the honor of the law, the 
multitudes who have been swept down the cur- 
rent of rebellion by the dominant influence and 
example of those whom they have been taught 
to regard as their leaders in the path of public 
duty. There may be great difficulties in the de- 
tails of the resuscitation of our afflicted land, but 
there can be none which such a spirit and pur- 
pose as were displayed in President Lincoln 
would not soon overcome. And upon nothing 
will memory more delight to dwell than upon the 
high, forgiving temper which lifts up a fallen foe, 
restores a wandering brother, and repays the 
cruelty of hatred by an overcoming benignity and 
love. 

At the conclusion of the address a collection 
was taken for the aid of the orphans of our sol- 
diers and sailors. 

{Whatever our Government may decide upon, 
as to the treatment of repentant rebels, we have 
no fears of a second attempt on the overthrow of 
freedom in America, now that slavery is ended. 
Nor would we insist on the execution of all the 
rebel leaders. “Let them go.” Disfranchise 
them ; confiscate their property, and let them go. 
We need only cite the cases of Arnold and Aaron 
Burr, on whom the world set a mark, and they 
were politically, socially, and morally degraded. 
So it will be with the present brood of conspir- 
ators. ‘“ Let them go.” 

et ee 


ASSOCIATION. 


Eacu thought of Beauty has within the heart 
8.me nook retiring, or secluded station, 
Or stately throne, or bower devised apart, 
All sacred to its bright assoc ation. 
Each glowing memory storied in the mind, 
Each legend of the old-time viriue stoic, 
Is by distinction with its like combived, 
The deed of valor with the spot heroic. 
" GaLENA. 





A SENSIBLE PRAYER. 


TaEeRe are marked differences in both the mat- 
ter and manner of praying. One body of wor- 
shipers prays in silence ; others audibly ; some 
pray standing, and others kneeling. We have 
no controversy with those who pray sincerely, as 
Christ taught us to pray ; and we ¢ry to fulfill the 
command, “to pray without ceasing,” i. e., to 
maintain a constant spirit of love for and trust in 
God as a father, friend, and judge, with a desire 
for the good of all, and a “‘ Thy will be done.” 

John Neal, the poet, said : 

Oh! when the heavy grief 

Comes up too thick for utterance, 

How much the bursting heart 

Can pour itself in prayer! 

We think all our readers can say “ Amen” to this. 
A PRAYER 
To Bs Prayep, tne Sprerr so HELPING, BY ALL THE 
Prop.e or THE Unirep States. 
INDITED BY REY. L. HOLMES. 

O Lord God, our heavenly Father, we pray 
that with the late death of a good President we 
may be permitted to see the end of all partisan 
strife and party names. May we be glorified by 
a@ common patriotism. May our rulers depend 
for support, under thy blessing, upon the intelli- 
gence and honor of the people. As a nation, 
may we fear thee. Grant to us the love of right- 
eousness in all its branches. May we seek to up- 
build ourselves only in equity. May we, O Lord, 
have proper respect for ourselves, for our past 
history in thy providence, and for our destiny. 
Redeem us from all frivolity in life and conversa- 
tion. Unto this end, righteous Father, may we 
seek to develop the principles of a true democ- 
racy, cultivate our own literature, and manners 
which become us. May neither the follies, the 
vices, the superstitions, nor the irreligion of other 
nations be imported and engrafted upon us. 

O that we may be conscientious in all our ways, 
appointments, expenditures of time and money. 
Let our rejoicings be in thee and in goodness. O 
grant that those who are wealthy, or famous, or 
high in office, may have Christian thoughtfulness 
as to what amusements they patronize, what 
styles they favor, what fashions they adopt. Let 
republican simplicity be our chief ornament. 
Keep us from a fevered imagination, and from 
the least forgetfulness of thy everlasting law. 

In business and occupation may we despise 
whatever is not really useful to our communities, 
and follow none but honorable callings and in 
an honorable way, thus providing things honest 
in the sight of all men. In our respect for others 
let us be influenced by their personal excellence, 
and not by their complexion, nationality, nor tem- 
poral position. Cure us of excessive love of 
money, of morbid ambitions and reckless viola- 
tions of the natural conditions of health and hap- 
piness. Save us from ignorance ; save us also 
from fiery and consuming methods of education. 


Help us reverently to develop, in keeping with | 


divine ways, the natures of our children. 

May we, O God, see young men manly, listen- 
ing to the words of the wise, aspiring to know 
and adopt that which constitutes the Christian, 
the patriot, the philosopher. Give us also to 
see our young women eminently fitted in mind 


and person for the holy and blessed missions | 
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of daughter, sister, wife, mother—exemplifiers of 
the better traits of human nature — intelligent, 
calm, rich in health. refined. 

Help us to remember that we shall not be pre- 
served as a free people if we are intemperate, 
licentious, profane, or any way corrupt. 

Deliver us from cowardice. Deliver us from 
selfishness and mean calculations. Increase right- 
eous courage. May we resolve that the wicked 
shall not have sway, shall not have places of 
trust, and that he that threateneth shall be ar- 
rested. Let sinfulness be made ashamed, hide, 
and vanish away. Let the ballot be suitably ex- 
tended, suitably restricted, sacredly defended. 
Let clergy and people, O Father of Christ, devo- 
tedly labor to multiply cases of individual holi- 
ness, parish prosperity, and to promote vital mo- 
rality, common Christianity, and national excel- 
lence, being satisfied with those general organi- 
zations that are simple and convenient, delighting 
in the one civil government which is sufficient for 
all. Hear us, O our God, in these our requests ; 
what we have omitted, fail not thou to give. 
Hear for thy mercy’s sake, the kingdom of thy 
Son, and the salvation of the world. To thee 
shall be all the glory. Amen, 


2 <P oe 


Our Deap Hero.—Rev. Dr. Chapin, in his dis- 
course on the death of our late lamented Presi- 
dent, said : 

“ Think, think of the load that rested on his 
head, the crushing burden of his charge! when 
you and I slept safely in our cabins, our faithful 
helmsman has kept the deck, fixing his eyes upon 
the stormy course he had to traverse, watching 
for the first star to break the midnight gloom. 
When we were quietly sheltered from the tem- 
pest, he bared his brow to the wind and the rain, 
and trustful in God, devoted soul and body to 
his work, had faith when others trembled, grew 
stronger with the supreme struggle, and saw our 
banner in the sky when all was dark to men of 
lesser stature.’’ 

The reverend gentleman, rising to the full 
height of his great theme at this point of his dis- 
course, repeatedly elicited applause, which it 
would have been folly to attempt to restrain. 
He contrasted here “ that strong will, that muscu- 
lar energy of the mind belonging to the people, 
with which, as a man sprung from the people, 
Mr. Lincoln was so eminently gifted, with the 
more graceful, but far less enduring, attributes of 
that chivalry ‘ whose silken gloss so easily wore 
off, and that classic grace which warped and bent 
when his uncoutbness still stood firm and un- 
flinching.’ Why should we go to the classic rec- 
ords for our heroes? Why amid times so grand 
in trial—and, thank God, in virtues as lofty and 
complete as ever shone on earth tou meet them— 
seek elsewhere than in our most recent history 
for the examples that are hereafter to animate 
the children of the Republic in their efforts to 
make our land the greatest and the best among 
the nations ?” 





Tae Feevine my Canapa.—A lady correspond- 
ent, writing from Montreal, thus speaks of the 
state of feeling prevailing there on the occasion 


| of Mr. Lincoln’s assassination : 


| 


‘“‘T must write you a few words of sympathy in 
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this our great affliction. I say our, for is not the 
death of the noble-hearted Mr. Lincola our loss 
as well as yours? The death, at such a time, of 
80 good a man, one with so magnanimous a heart 
—and by the base blow of an assassin ! 

“ No words can express our horror of the vile 
deed, or the deep grief felt by all true hearts for 
the untimely end of so great a friend to humanity 
as the late lamented President of the United 
States. It has cast a gloom over the whole city ; 
even former sympathizers with the South are fill- 
ed with horror and indignation at the heinous 
crime. 


“I will send you some papers giving extracts | opposed to pride, arrogance, and refractoriness.” 


of the speeches made at the different meetings 
held in Montreal for the purpose of expressing 
sympathy with the United States in their great 
bereavement. May God in his infinite mercy 
bring good out of this heavy trial, and soon shed 
the blessings not only of an earthly peace, but 
also of His peace, ‘the peace which passeth all 
understanding,’ upon our continent !” 


ie 


HUMILITY, VENERATION, ETC. 





“Ts not Humility,” asks a correspondent, “ the 
fundamental quality of the faculty called Ven- 
eration? Are not reverence, sense of depend- 
ance, adoration, prayer, etc., simply feelings and 
acts of humility when brought personally or 
mentally into the presence of real or supposed 
superiority ?” 

Ans. Humility is self-abnegation ; Adoration 
is praise, honor, respect shown to another. By 
contrasting one’s self with God, or with wise or 
learned persons, one may be led to feel humble, 
and such contrast may not lead to adoration of 
ne may not be humble, but 
strong, wise, twble, proud, and feel himself 
brother of tbe best of men and a son of God, 
yet he may profoundly adore God. Webster 
defines humility, to be * freedom from pride and 
& modest of one’s own 
worth, lowliness of mind, sense of unworthiness 
in the sight of God, self-abasement, penitence for 


the superior. 


arrogance ; estimate 


sin, and submission to the divine will.” 
definition indicates a compound feeling, partly 
Self-Esteem and 
Veneration 
may lead to bumility, by giving one a high 


arising from moderate large 


Veneration and Conscientiousness. 


esteem for God and superiors, but the veneration 
which comes from lowering ourselves is not 
worth much—it is making a hill on a plain by 
The glory 
and greatness of kings, which depends on the 
depression and poverty of their subjects, is dim 
The greater the 
man, the more extended the comprehension ; 


lowering the surrounding ground. 


glory and pigmy greatness. 


the higher and more perfect the man, the more 
profound and grand are his ideas of God and the 
more exalted his adoration. No man perceives 
the vastness of the universe, and the consequent 
greatness of God, equal to the philosopher and 
astronomer, and no man “exalts the Lord his 
God” like him who stands highest among man- 
kind. King David and St. Paul are eminent 
examples of personal strength and exaltation 
accompanied by pre-eminent adoration of God. 

Again we are asked : 

“Ts not Meekness the fundamental quality of the 
faculty called Agreeableness? Is not Agreeable- 
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ness the sensation produced in our own minds by 


the manifestation of meekness in others? Would 
not meekness make one intuitively (as it were) 
agreeable in action and manner? If these things 
are so, then this faculty should be classed among 
the moral faculties, as meekness is reckoned in 
the Bible among the highest virtues. Matt. v. 5, 
* Blessed are the meek.” Matt. xi. 29, “I am 
meek and lowly in heart.” And the situation of 
the organ justifies this conclusion ? 


Ans. Webster defines Meekness “softness of 


| temper; mildness, gentleness, forbearance under 
| injuries and provocations. 


In an evangelical 


| sense, humility, resignation, submission to the 


divine will without murmuring or peevishness ; 


These definitions show a state of mind in which 
Combativeness, Destructiveness, Self-Esteem, Ap- 
probativeness, and Firmness are not strong, a 
mere negative, lamb-like disposition. Of course 
large Veneration and Benevolence would heighten 
the effect. Meekness is a state of mind in which 
one is not offensive, but Agreeableness is some- 
thing positive. Silence is not discord ; absence 


| of pain is not misery ; harmony and pleasure are 


positive states, and Agreeableness is not the 


| result of tameness. 


This | 











Our Social Relations. 


aes 
Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 

Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend,— Thomson. 


COURTSHIP AS IT SHOULD BE. 





‘* Gettine married is just like buying a ticket 
in a lottery—one prize to a thousand blanks.” 

So say the wiseacres that look upon our sun- 
shiny world through green spectacles. But are 
they right? Wesay,no. We donot believe a word 
about the ‘‘ thousand blanks.” It is just as right 
and natural for young folks to think and talk 
about being married as it is for birds to sing and 
flowers to blossom. It has been “the fashion” 
ever since pretty Rebekah astonished old Bethuel 
by her brief wooing and winning, in the dim 
twilight of the far-off Scriptural days, and Rachel’s 
love-story glimmered like a pearl of romance 
through the dark thread of Hebrew history. 
Don’t be ashamed of it, girls! If you have won 
the heart of a strong, steadfast man, you should 
rather glory in your prize. We have no patience 
with the sickly sentimentalism of modern days 
that considers courtship as something to be pros- 
ecuted in a stealthy, underhand sort of way, and 
an engagement of marriage asa secret that should 
be wrapped in impenetrable mystery. “She is 
engaged to be married, but she won’t own it!’ 
How often we hear that inscrutable sentence 
whispered from ear to ear! Well, why should not 
she own it? If she loves a man well enough to 
trust her whole future in his hands, she surely 
ought not to shrink from candidly confessing it. 
Rebekab, the jewel of the Orient, had no such 
scruples on the subject. And, moreover, were 
we the “happy man,” we should not regard our 
true love’s reticence on the subject as particular- 
ly complimentary. If she were ashamed of us 
before marriage, where would be our security 
that she would not be still more ashamed after- 








ward? On the contrary, we should wash our 
hands of the whole affair, and look out for some 
young lady who would be frank enough to “ own” 
the engagement. 

Choosing a wife is no such puzzling enigma as 
it used to be, before the lights of modern science 
shone across this nineteenth century of ours. If 
you marry an angel, and discover afterward 
that she is something very far removed from the 
supernal, you have only yourself to thank for it. 
You might have read the dormant existence of 
those very repellant traits of character that broke 
upon you like thunderbolts in the conformation 
of the pretty bead, the shape of the polished 
forehead, the curve of the stately neck. You 
might have seen the flash of temper in her eyes, 
the acerbity of her close lips, the iron will of the 
square chin. Nature inscribes her character 
plainly enough in face and brain ; and if you did 
not take the trouble to read the signs and tokens, 
why, you have only to make the best of the bar- 
gain! 

Nor do we believe in long courtships. Jacob 
must have been a very remarkable individual not 
to have got heartily tired of Miss Rachel long 
before those weary fourteen years of ordeal had 
transpired ; and we have no proofs that Rachel 
was not waning into a confirmed old maid while 
Jacob was earning her. Don’t wait to make your 
fortune, young lover! If you are not rich in 
money, you have stores of strength and youth and 
warm fresh love ; and with those gone, you would 
be poor indeed, though you reveled in the wealth 
of a John Jacob Astor. A man never falls in 
love but once. He has fancies, likings, friend- 
ships based on genuine esteem, but the celestial 
flame comes once only in a lifetime. Therefore, 
if you love a woman, and she is worthy of your 
affection, marry her, and trust to God and your 
own strong right arm to bring the world to rec- 
ognize the wisdom of your choice. 

As for all the current nonsense on the subject 
of “ selecting a wife,” our shrewd opinion is that 
it is on/y nonsense, Fancy a young gentleman 
prying into his inamorata’s house before break- 
fast to ascertain whether or not her collar was 
pinned correctly, or her hair brushed geometri- 
cally straight. Picture him descending upon her 
at all sorts of certain and uncertain hours to find 
out whether she made bread or played the piano, 
and if there was any dust on her center-table. If 
he has not judgment enough to make his election 
without any such extraneous aids, we opine that 
his intellect can scarcely be of the very highest 
order. 

Yet there are some keen disappointments in this 
business of matrimonial choice. A man who mar- 
ries a pretty girl under a sort of glamour of en- 
chantment, is very apt, when the honeymoon is 
over, to discover that she is only mortal after all, 
and consider himself ratber in the light of a 
wronged individual. The pretty girl, too, begins 
to see that her lover is neither more nor less than 
a man; it is possible that she has her moments of 
grave reflection on the subject. Thus it requires 
a considerable amount of philosophy to survive 
the first months of matrimony without what are 
called “ lovers’ quarrels.” Yet there is a love 
strong enough and broad enough and deep enough 
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to bear up all imperfections and shortcomings on 
its resistless current. Now and then we chance 
on a marriage based on just such love as this, 
a union whose links brighten as the years go on, 
and are cemented even more strongly in the world 
“where there is neither marriage nor giving in 
marriage.” 

While there are summer and winter, seed-time 
and harvest, there will be a perpetual repetition 
of the sweet old story of love and courtship. It 
is as itshould be. Let there be no false modesty, 
no misplaced hesitation on the subject. God 
meant his children to be happy in the spring-time 
of their lives ; shall we hide away the good gifts 
of love and appreciation which He has given us? 

Mrs. GeorGe WasHIneTon WYLLYs. 


Pbhustology. 








A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life. —Onbanis, 





THE BEARD QUESTION. 


Tue following observations, by Rev. L. Holmes, 
upon the beard, were recently made by him in 
view of a story told and remarks thereon by a 
correspondent of a religious paper in Maine, 
from which paper we copy Mr. H.’s article. The 
correspondent gave an account of aclergyman who 
trailed his moustache into the communion cup, 
and after that took to shaving. The rest will ex- 
plain itself. 


Now as to the Beard — first, I object to Br. 
J. G. B.’s taste. A “swamp of hair’ looks bet- 
ter than a woman’s face over a man’s bosom. 
Again, the color of the hair and beard agrees with 
a man’s complexion and temperament, so that “a 
kind of cross between a dirty white and nasty 
red” (to use his contemptuous language), where 
it is seen, is more harmonious than any other color 
would be. Further, so good a rhetorician should 
not call “beard” “hair.” If he did so iron- 
ically, then that brings us again to the central 
evil of his remarks. Wit and sprightliness are 
good in their place, but should always be em- 
ployed, as he would say, upon the side of whole- 
some sentiments. Now, I submit that there is 
something too flippant and even irreverent in his 
treatment of the beard or moustache question. I 
hold that, to place the dressing of the feet, or the 
waist, or the matter of shaving upon no basis but 
individual caprice, is unprincipled. God mani- 
Festly intended that the feet and waist should grow 
to their natural size. Thus greater beauty, even, 
is secured. He just as manifestly designed that 
the beard should grow upon the face of a man— 
upon the upper as well as the lower lip. Thus, 
also, is greater beauty secured (not to speak of 
other ends), as the majority of men and women 
would testify. Jehovah forbade shaving to the 
children of Israel, especially to the priests, and 
placed it among practices superstitious heathen- 
ish, and vile.—Lev. xix. 26-29, xxi. 1-15. Shav- 
ing is barberous and rebellious. The man shav- 
ing, shows a disposition to destroy what God hath 
given for ornament and use. He cuts off all he 
can without “ cutting his throat” and face, and 
and will be punished for his sacrilege. Why does 
he not keep on, and shave his head? Why does 
he not encourage his wife to shave her head? It 
would pain me almost as much to find a young 
man “lathering” for his first shave as it would to 
overtake him yielding to some vice or unnatural 
gratification. He has begun to abuse himself. He 
is in company with the young miss who girds her 
waist or contracts her feet; or the Chinaman 
shaving his head, and they are all so far associat- 





ed with everything that is false and abominable 
and those who practice the same. If he will do 
one false and violent thing, he may do another. If 
he has too much self-respect, love, and fear of God, 
to shave, he will probably be prophet-like and 
Christ-like in every regard. It may seem to be 
carrying the discussion too far, but it may well be 
doubted whether Christ could have been the Sa- 
viour of the world had he disguised himself by 
use of the razor. When one wears his beard sim- 
ply because it is the fashion, there is no personal 
virtue in his so doing we know, but still, he gets 
the physical advantage of a good custom. And 
a nimble pen should never be employed to ridi- 
cule the looks of this or that beard, or the custom 
of retaining it, and especially should it not try to 
enforce its irrevent contempt by incongruous al- 
lusions to excuses made for the artificial, unnatu- 
ral, injurious habit of using tobacco. 

It is self-evident, that while a man may not clip 
the ends of his fingers, or shave his head or face, 
he may pare his nails, keep the hair out of his 
eyes, and the beard out of his mouth. He should 
be neat and tasty in his personal habits, and not 
in any respect like Mephibosheth when he had 
not “trimmed his beard.”—2 Sam. xix. 24. I 
think the clergyman J. G. B. refers to should 
have fled in his terror to the shears instead of 
the razor, The latter should be turned into a 
pruning-knife, and banished from every house and 
shop, ‘The beard should be kept as clean as the 
lip, cultivated, shortened as desirable, as we do 
with the hair of the head, but not “cut down to 
its roots,” any more than the “glory” of the 
head. If J. G. B. insisted upon the common 
word hair, I should say let it all have a like 
chance. I would not disturb an aged man who 
had always shaved, any more than I would an 
aged man who had always smoked. But I would 
have a young man begin aright, proceed from 
principle in all matters, and I would not have a 
popular pastor employ the columns of your beau- 
tiful Christian sheet to throw derision upon a 
rising fashion which, so far as our nation is con- 
cerned, I find to have for its exemplars some of 
the most intellectual and consecrated of all Amer- 
icans—a fashion which has beauty, obedience, 
health, and holiness for its abettors. 


i oe 


BEAUTY ASTRIDE, 


Tue Herald of Health comes out decidedly for 
the divided seat—beauty astride! A female 
medical correspondent thus describes her forked 
experiences: “I was in the country attending 
some patients, when I received the December 
number of the Herald of Health. I was much 
delighted with the article by Miss Rogers, M.D., 
on the equestrian movements of the Western 
ladies. A young lady (who is my patient) as 
well as myself resolved. at once, that that style 
of riding was very grand, and that we would put 
it into practice. So she proposed that I equip 
myself in her brother’s attire, and take a ride that 
day. I had been used to riding on horseback all 
my life, and love it to excess, and was too glad to 
avail myself of the opportunity. I was soon 
equipped in gentleman’s attire and mounted on a 
spirited horse, and on my way to the village of 
G—. The distance is ten and a half miles, and 
we made the trip in one hour and three-quarters, 
I often leaving my (gentleman) gallant in the 
rear. Notwithstanding I had so mach enjoyed 
riding in the old style, I do confess that I never, 
before this trip, knew what a free and easy ride 
was. It is as much improvement on riding side- 
ways and in gkirts as a threshing machine is on a 
flail. And to speak of the physical benefit of 





such riding would take more time and space than 
I will take in this article. Ido not exaggerate 
when I say that I felt twenty-five per cent. better 
from this single ride. Now, lady reformers, will 
you not do likewise? We render ourselves as 
unpopular as we can in the estimation of those 
who live only to be fashionable, and the intelligent 
portion of the community would approve of it. 
If the frail-bodied, wasp-wasted, consumptive, and 
dyspeptic women that teem all over the land 
would dress rationally, take a ride on horseback 
daily, in a comfortable position, they might, by 
this means alone, improve their health, so as to 
be a blessing to themselves and their brother 
man. As for shame—what reason is there (in 
common sense) for woman to be ashamed of her 
lower limbs? Did not God form thém as they 
are for a blessing, and not a curse? If so, there 
is not the slightest shadow of a reason for being 
ashamed of them, and I often wonder how the 
idea originated. “If thy right arm offend thee, 
cut it off If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it 
out and cast it from thee,’ says the Book of 
Books. I can conceive of no idea more absurd 
than that woman should be ashamed of her limbs, 
and the attempt to conceal them is a grand failure. 
This is the day of revolution. While we are 
laboring to free the African from the bondage of 
the white man, laboring to free the people from 
the delusions of drugopathy, let us labor also to 
free woman from the fetters of fashion. The 
former servitude was sanctioned by law, and has 
caused bloodshed. The latter is voluntary servi- 
tude, and will require the opposite course to free 
its victims, viz., moral suasion, logical argument, 
and example. Although we may not move the 
world at once in any reform, yet we may accom- 
plish something by making an effort. N. A. M. 
ee 

RELIGION anD Heatta.—Henry Ward Beecher, 
in his Lecture-Room Talks, in the Independent, 
thinks that health is the first step toward a 
healthy religious experience. He says: ‘“ You 
will say, perhaps, ‘ What, then, is there no re- 
ligion for the infirm and sick?’ Yes; but that 
does not alter the fact that in their religious ex- 
periences they are more or less gloomy and de- 
sponding. It is not always the effect of disease 
to produce gloom and despondency ; sometimes 
it heightens the sensibilities ; but, as a general 
thing, religious experiences are sounder and 
more rational in a healthy mind and a healthy 
body. So, I say that, as the first step, you must 
be healthy if you expect to have broad, and 
deep, and sweet experiences. Health is a Chris- 
tian duty. I have heard persons praying, and 
praying for the presence of God; and I have 
thought that if they would eat less and work 
more, and spend twice as much time in the open 
air, they would not need to pray so much. What 
they wanted was not answer to prayer, but 
simple obedience to the laws of God in nature.” 


— 2 om 


Picrvres.—A room with pictures and a room 
without pictures differ about as much as a room 
with windows and a room without windows. No- 
thing is more melancholy, particularly to a per- 
son who has to pass much time on his room, than 
bleak walls and nothing in them; for pictures 
are loop-holes of escape for the soul. 
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PORTRAIT OF EMILY PIERPONT DE LESDERNIER. 





EMILY PIERPONT DE LESDERNIER. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tats lady has an excellent constitution, and 
must have descended from a long-lived and 
healthy ancestry. The vital functions are in a 
remarkably healthy condition. The lungs are 
large, the circulation and digestion excellent; 
nor do we see any indications of disease or pre- 
mature decay. Organized on a high key, the 
nervous system predominates even over the 
strongly-marked vital forces. She is not only 
wide-awake and intense, but very susceptible to 
impressions ; indeed, she is almost a psychological 
subject, and often takes impressions from above 
the reach of the reason or the senses, and it is 





through the skylight of her brain that she gets | 
such vivid living impressions as make her some- | 


what prophetic in her appreciation of the future. 

She has comprehensiveness of intellect, desire 
for knowledge, ability to understand principles 
as well as facts: She recognizes physical quali- 
ties and conditions, measures objects well by the 
eye, judges of forms, magnitudes, proportions, 
and distances ; has ability to keep the center of 
gravity in riding or in marching. She under- 
stands the motives of strangers intuitively, and 
knows whom to trust and whom to distrust. Her 
powers of imitation are great, and she can adapt 


herself ta circumstances, and conform to the ways | 


and manners of others. She has aptitude for 
representing character in comedy, tragedy, or in 





the ordinary phases of life, and readily adopts 
the usages of others. She has great executive- 
ness, power of will, self-reliance, sense of inde- 
pendence, love of liberty, desire to have her own 
way, to be her own master; has great resolution 
and fortitude; ability to go through trial and 
suffering without breaking down, and without 
flagging. She would naturally avoid scenes of 
suffering, but when necessary she can endure 
them and would be an excellent assistant in a 
hospital or sick room. She is the opposite of a 
timid or irresolute person, and has all the quali- 
ties of a leader. She can make money easier 
than keep it, for she scarcely appreciates its true 
value, and only desires it for its uses. She has 
great versatility of talent, and can turn her 
thoughts easily from one subject to another with- 
out embarrassment, returning at pleasure and 
finishing what is begun. 

She is quick to resist and resolute to defend, is 
not the first to give offense, nor when engaged in 
a just cause the first to give up; still, she would 
avoid controversy, but when it is forced upon 
her, she holds steadily to her convictions and 
defends the right 

She is naturally sensitive and even diffident, 
but experience and contact with the world have 
given her confidence and a comfortable degree 
of assurance ; still, she always possessed firmness, 
dignity, sense of propriety, and even an air of 
dignified stateliness, without haughtiness or cold- 
ress. With the necessary surroundings, and with 
suitable support, she would take a Righ position, 
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and sustain herself therein. If ina post of honor, 
as t!e wife of a stutesman for instance, she would 
grace the situation and command the respect of 
all; or as the principal of an institution where 
she would have the training and the supervision 
of others, she would excel. 

Morally, she should be known more for sym- 
pathy, kindness, and integrity than for meekness 
and bumility, still she is able to conform and 
adapt herself to the condition of things where she 
may happen to be. 

She bas respect for the feelings of others, and 
would carefully avoid saying or doing that which 
would cause a pang or bring a blush to any 
cheek. Her religious life would consist first in 
kindness, candor, devotion, and a reasonable 
degree of hopefulness, without that strong bumil- 
ity which we see in the more devout worsbipers. 
She is not bigoted, superstitious, nor inclined to 
worship blindly, but can lead a consistent religious 
life. 

She has great love for the beautiful in art; 
fondness for painting, sculpture, music, oratory, 
poetry, and all things which appeal to the emo- 
tional and sentimental, also for the grand and 
sublime in nature. She appreciates tragedy, but 
enjoys comedy, where life may be represented 
through the affections, the humor, and the wit. 

She has great fondness for music, drinking in 
its spirit, and with practice would be able not 
only to perform but to compose it. 

She has a good degree of Language, is free and 
copious in its use, could readily acquire foreign 
languages by hearing them spoken. Ske inclines 
to put action into her words and character into 
her expression and entire demeanor. She has 
good planning talent; can contrive and devise 
ways and means to accomplish difficult ends, and 
is never without intellectual resources. 

She is systematical and methodical, keeping 
things in place, though not making herself a slave 
to method by being “‘ more nice than wise,” but 
tasteful and systematic in the arrangement of 
affairs. She would be accurate as an accountant 
if accustomed to figures. 

Socially, she is affectionate and ardent, capable 
of enjoying the matrimonial relation in a high 
degree if suitably mated and pleasantly situated. 
Her love for home is strong, so also that for 
friends, for the young. or for pets of various kinds. 
If she had children, they would oceupy this part 
of her nature, toward whom she would exhibit 
great tenderness. 

Her forte is in some intellectual sphere; in 
authorship or in art, in oratory, in teaching, and 
in representing life in its various aspects and 
phases through imagination and intellect. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Emily Pierpont De Lesdernier is known in many 
parts of the globe as a most successful reader of 
the favorite poets in the English language. It is 
not, however, as a dramatic reader only that she 
has gained distinction. Her literary productions 
have been and are much admired for their vigor 
and beauty, and she has gained a wide reputation 
as a writer of romances and of poetry. In other 
respects she has a character so marked and dis- 
tinctive that Phrenology claims her as a fitting 
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subject for its inspection and investigation— 
nothing less than a strong individuality having 
contributed to sustain her in her arduous yet 
successful career. 

Emily Pierpont De Lesdernier was born at 
Eastport, Maine. Her father was from France, the 
descendant of a Huguenot family of eminence in 
the day of trial and expatriation. Her grand- 
mother was a Parisian, and her mother was of 
the Pierpont family, who were also of French 
descent, and it originated in Normandy. Thus, 
on both sides, she may be regarded as having 
descended from ancestors of a high character. 
Recently, large estates have been brought to 
notice in France which belong to the heirs of the 
De Lesderniers, and the friends of this lady will 
rejoice if the hopes held out to her of being the 
recipient of good fortune shall be realized. She 
has ably sustained the archives which have con- 
tained the records of many true deeds of glory 
and of greatness, and the close of her pilgrimage 
would be fitly made by a reward for much self- 


| 
sacrifice, self-abnegation, and for a hard struggle | 


with “the working-day world.” She has borne 
the chivalric banner of ber family with noble zeal 
and earnestness, and without any factitious aids 
has raised herself from a poor and almost un- 
friended orphan to hold a high place in the esteem 
of the public. 

Emily early in life found that the positions into 
which she was forced would soon demand that 
she should be her own friend. Selfishness laid 
its snares for her, but she swept by them all with 
her eagle wing and kept her eye firmly fixed upon 
the future, in which it was her ambition to shine. 
The great difficulties that she encountered ma- 
terially served to develop her varied talents. An 
attachment between her and another resulted in 
an early marriage, but an infelicitous sequel in 
the course of a few years terminated the alliance, 
not, however, till a family of twin sons and a 
daughter were the fruits of the unhappy union. 


Thrown upon the world once more with three 
children to support and educate, the lady found 
that where life before had been a struggle was 
now become a severe and continuous battle. She 
immediately commenced her career as an author- 
ess and a public reader, and the gay world was 
charmed by her accomplishments. She devoted 
her means to the rearing of her children to suc- 
cessful positions in life ; she has traveled thou- 
sands of miles. More than once she made the 
circuit of the great cities of this country, now 
penetrating the States on the Atlantic seaboard, 
then all those bordering the Mississippi River, 
and finally visiting California and Oregon. It 
was from San Francisco that she hastened home 
to administer a mother’s care and blessing to the 
twins when they were attacked by the fatal 
malady which carried them in one year to their 
deeply lamented graves. And now was shown 
in acts of almost superbuman power the noble 
mother’s devoted tenderness and love. 

No expense was spared to save them had that 
been possible. One was sent to the mild air of 
South Carolina ; he, drawn by sympathy existing 
between these brothers, furtively returned. joined 
the other who was already prostrate with disease, 








and the sad mother had but to'watch them both 
with hopeless eyes as they faded and faltered 
toward the spirit-land. 
“ Her double treasures failing in their prime, 

And from life’s music slowly loosing time ; 

Life’s morning gate they entered side by side, 

And both called home at early eventide; 

Down from their snoulders drops tne common load, 

And hand in hand they walk the shadowy road.” 


These fine youths (eight years of age) were the ad- 
miration of all who knew them. They hada close 
sympathy for each other, and lived yearning for 
each other, while in death they were not divided. 
Their departure from the world was recorded as 
one of the most interesting events known in this 
great citv. They expired within a few hours of 
each other. The stricken mother closed the eyes 
of her darlings, and kissed for the last time those 
adored lips, icy in death’s last repose, but her 
undaunted energy glowed through her tears. 
She rose from their tomb with the determination 
for the sake of her young daughter, yet left to 
her, to achieve something more. 

She went to Europe. Arrived there she en- 
deavored to uitract attention as a public reader. 
Her capital was nothing, and she was obliged to 
await events. Still she could not be idle. By 
day she occupied a responsible position as the 
active head of a great American manufacturing 
establishment, and at length she became favorably 
known to some of the most aristocratic families in 
London. When the proper time arrived, she 
announced her “readings,” and they were bril- 
liantly attended. She was thus a feature at the 
Great London Exhibition, and with the distinction 
tbus acquired soon after read in Paris, Rome, and 
other cities of the Continent. Her literary labors 
were not discarded at this time. Her evenings, 
after days of mercantile toil, were given to her 
pen and her books, and a volume of poems, en- 
titled “Voices of Life,” was published at Paris. 
Among the other works written by her were 
“ Berenice,” an autobiography, “ The Slave's 
Prophecy,” “Norma Danton,” and many stories 
in the literary journals. She was one of the 
earliest and best novelette writers of the New 
York Ledger, and the “ Norma Danton” was one 
of the tales which first gave the start to that 
popular weekly in the public mind. 

As a reader Emily Lesdernier is original and 
forcible. She has fine taste and great dramatic 
power. Her humor is excellent and her imitative 
abilities exceedingly clever. Her originality 
keeps her from exercising them too much, and 
her culture and power enable her to produce fine 
effects with the most difficult poetic compositions. 
When people shall desire to speak their own lan- 
guage correctly, rather than to aim at singing a 
foreign one erroneously, we may hope that this 
lady’s “readings” will be more largely appre- 
ciated. Happily, our wealthy private families 
are inviting their friends to visit their parlors 
night after night to listen to “readings,” so that 
we may anticipate a better era for refinement 
than has yet been known. There is no serious 
objection to a cultivation of the toe and the heel, 
but the brain should not be neglected, even if 
fashion overlook that essential part of our 
organization. 
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MEDICINE AN EXACT SCIENCE. 


Ix the London Lancet of last July there ap- 
peared a curious table. A medical practitioner, 
who had long suffered from hay fever, had from 
time to time consulted various other medical 
men by letter, and he gives us in a tabular sur- 
vey the opinions they gave him of the causes of 
this disease and the remedies, as follows : 
Consulted. Opinion of Cause, Recommended. 
Dr. A.—A predisposition to phihisis Quinine and sea voy- 


age. 
Dr. B.—Disease of pneumogastric 
RUPU sche so cecckedethdeas Arsen. bell. and cin- 
chona, 


Dr. C.—Disease of the caruncula....Apply bell. and zine. 
Dr. D.—Inflammat’a of Scnneiderian 


TROMIDEREGs 6 005 0000000000 To paint with nitrate 
of silver. 
Dr. E.—Strumous diathesis ......... Quinine, cod-liver 
oil, and wine. 
Dr. F.—Dyspepsia ......02...0..00- Kreosote, henbane, 
quinine. 
Dr. G.—Vapor of chlorophyll....... Remain in a room 


from 11 Am. to6 pm. 
Dr. H.—Light, debility, hay pollen..Do., Port wine, snuff 
salt and opium, and 
wear blue glasses. 
Dr. L.—From large doses of iodine Try quinine and 
(never took any iodine). opium, 
Dr, M.—Diseuase of iris.............. Avoid the sun’s rays 
from 11 Am. to 6 P.at. 
Dr. N.—Want of red corpuscules....Try iron, Port wine, 


and soups. 

Dr. O.—Disease of optic nerve ...... Phosph. ac. and qui- 
nine. 

Dr. P.—Asthma from hay pollen....Chlorodyne and qui- 
nine. 

re Small doses of opium. 


Dr. R.—Nervous debility from heat.. Turkish baths, 

‘* Herewith,’’ writes Mr. Jones, the correspond- 
ent of the Lancet, ‘‘I forward a synopsis of the 
opinions of a few of the most eminent men in various 
countries that I have consulted. I have substi- 
tuted a letter for the name, as J do not think it pru- 
dent to place before the general reader the names of those 
who have so disagreed.”’ 

The British Journal of Homeopathy says: ‘‘ We 
admire the magnanimity of Mr. Jones, for after 
having been told that he had ‘a predisposition to 
phthisis ;’ that he was of a ‘strumous diathe- 
sis ;’ that he had ‘ disease of the pneumogastric 
nerve ;’ ‘dyspepsia ;’ ‘disease of the iris ;’ ‘ dis- 
ease of the optic nerve ;’ ‘disease of the olfactory 
nerve ;’ that he had ‘ phrenitis ;’ and was ‘ poi- 
soned by iodine ;’ and that in order to better his 
condition he was to take ‘quinine, arsenic, bella- 
donna, cod-liver oil, kreosote, henbane, opium, 
phosphoric acid, chlorodyne, soups, and Port 
wine ; to paint his nostrils with lunar caustic and 
snuff salt and opium ; to wear blue glasses ; to 
remain at home all day and take Turkish baths,’ 
we are surprised that he was restrained from 
taking all the revenge in his power upon his 
formidable friends.” 

[And these are the gentlemen who oppose * 
Phrenology on the ground that it is uot ‘‘ an 
Beautiful consistency! But when 
they come to understand Phrenology, they will 
find it far more scientific, exact, and reliable than 
that of medicine which they practice. ] 

— ee 

A Backwoopsman who wished to volunteer in a 
New Jersey Company, said he couldn’t read, but 
he could shoot the eye out of a squirrel on the 
top of the tallest tree. Such a man can make his 
mark, 
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Communications. 


SOUL-LIFE AND BODY-LIFE. 
A SUGGESTION. 


Some of your correspondents require more ex- 
ercise of judgment than you give them. In your 
April number, ‘‘ J. McM.’’ has a small but forci- 
ble article under the above heading. He says: 
‘* If you make the brain necessary to thought, you 
destroy our hope of! future existence, because 
when we die, the brain decomposes; the soul 








being deprived of its indispensable assistance, can 
not think, and therefore is equal to nothing.”’ 
However, the loss of an assistant is not the loss 
the thing assisted, and what may be necessary to 
transmission may not be necessary to creation of 
thought. The word ‘indispensable’ is limited 
to earthly and corporeal-mental manifestation, as 
far as the brain and soul comlined are concerned. 
The brain is ‘‘ indispensable’ to mind and matter 
as a connection, but perhaps not in a separated 
A vehicle of thought is 
not the thought itself, no more than a man’s 


state, or not so gross. 


‘*turn-out’’ is the man himself; yet the ‘ turn- 
out is necessary, but not ‘‘ indispensable,’ to his ex- 


istence. The chrysalis or aurelia is ‘‘ indispen- 
sable’’ to the grub, but not to the moth; the 


moth is the grub in another state. 

‘* J. McM.,”’ by way of analogy, alludes to the 
musician. He says, ‘* The musician can not play 
if his instrument is broken.”’ 
instrument, yet recollect the instrument may be 
He has the melody 


True, not on that 


broken, yet not the musician. 
yet within him. 
“ Melody unheard is sweetest.” 

I like your correspondent’s manner ; it is that 
of a well-read man ; and I hope to be more famil- 
iar with his writings, though I should not write 
myself. I hope this won't provoke him to anger. 
He harbors a terrible error, and I trust he will 
What we 
learn through an instrument may not be forgot- 


give it up. It is not wholesome. 
ten, although the instrument fall to pieces in the 
end. 

Your friend (and I hope Christianity’s friend) 
considers that Phrenology suffers, yet he asks to 
be brought out of the ‘‘ quandary.’’ If he be in 
a ‘* quandary,’ it is he, and not Phrenology, that suf- 
fers. Your correspondent has talent enough to 
discern truth in my arguments if he is disposed 
to take the spiritual and better side. 

Phrenologists and physiologists compare the 
brain with a galvanic battery. If brain were the 
origin of thought, the lower creation might give 
us a treatise on astronomy ; and if its ‘size is a 
measure of power,’’ I think a calf should hold 
some footing, at least among the benefactors of 
science ! 

Pardon the deviation. 
with a galvanic battery : 


The brain is compared 
a very good compari- 
son ; but a battery has an operator, and can not act 
without Ais positive will. Break up the battery, 
and the operator is no more, but the man exists. 
He can make a new battery, and be again both 
the operator and the man. The battery had 
neither will nor knowledge, yet it transmitted 
both. 





The soul is not ‘‘ independent’’ of the brain as | 
an agent here; the brain is its vehicle and not it- | 


self. In manifestations to corporeal and com- 
pound beings, the soul or spirit per se could not 
succeed (unless to a clairvoyant perhaps), nor is 
the soul and body, as a compound, successful in 
a familiar intercourse with the great assemblage 
of a higher world. The pains, penalties, and 
grossness of the connection preclude that ecstasy. 
We are not ‘‘independent’’ of the telegraph for 
the telegraphic transmission of thought, but we 
can think without it ; yet ‘‘ independent’’ is not the 
word. What we have positive power over, we 
don’t depend upon, but will its use. The brain is 
unconscious, so is the telegraph, and so is the 
musical instrument; but the pervading, actu- 
ating, positive spirit is in man. What is “ in- 
dispensable’ to a being in a compound state, 
under laws peculiar to that state, may not at all be 
indispensable to being under other circumstances 
What is absolutely necessary for a 
compound may not altogether be necessary for its 


in another 


portions when repulsed, purged, and separated. 
The soul is a monarch. A monarch has many 
servants, and may be instructed by them all ; take 
them ail away, or banish him, he is not a monarch, 
butaman. His knowledge is not destroyed in 
his mind, nor can the mind be destroyed by the 
destruction of the body, nor his being by the 
separation of his servants. 

Excuse this trespass. I write very selaom, ex- 
cept to political papers ; yet should I write no 
more, I hope to see “ J. McM.’’ among your con- 
tributors, as he makes us think, and very few 
writers do that; they like to take the softer 
food that saves chewing ; but the chewing saves 
the teeth, and the teeth help the digestive sys- 
tem, and the system makes the man. T. Fenton. 

—_—— ee oo 


BODY AND MIND. 


Tue following remarks were suggested by que- 
ries and replies in ParenovocicaL JovurnaL for 
April, 1865, page 104. 

Mind is alone educated or instructed of outward 
things (material characteristics) by its connection 
with the brain organization, which receives its 
impressions direct from the bodily senses. The 
mind thus stored with materials, its scope of 
thought begins, independent of the brain, by its 
own process of reasonings, deductions, and con- 
clusions, from the original impressions presented 
by the senses; which latter are wholly useless 
for these further and most essential exclusive 
operations of the mind, by which will and judg- 
ment are alone obtained. The brain is thus con- 
nected with mind by transmitting impressions of 
the senses, as the bases of its reasonings, as well 
as conveying outward manifestations of the di- 
recting will, through speech or other bodily ac- 
tion ; hence brain malformation or disorder dis- 
turbs the perfection of impressions from the sen- 
ses, and thus conveys to the mind only distorted 
images of those impressions, thus misleading the 


mind from a proper basis to form correct judg- | 


ment ; as weil as in transmitting the behests of 
mind, the disturbed brain conveys only incohe- 
rent speech and action. In consequence, mind is 
more sane than its manifestations, through a dis- 





ordered brain, would indicate ; while its percep- 
tions can never be perfect, for correct judgment, 
so long as the disordered brain only conveys er- 
roneous impressions from the senses ; therefore 
the mind, with such connection, is always placed 
at a two-fold disadvantage, for neither are its im- 
pressiovs correct, nor its behests properly con- 
veyed. 

We may now clearly see, that, though the mind 
is wholly dependent upon the animal senses for 
its materials of knowledge, the mind only is ca- 
pable of elaborating those materials by its rea- 
soning powers ; its analysis thus gives the con- 
nected knowledge of cause and effect, as well as 
abstract reasonings therefrom. Here, then, is ap- 
parent the instrumentality of the bodily senses, 
brain organization, and muscular connections to 
the requirements of the mind, as well as the after 
independent master workings of that mind ; hence 
the separate capacities of the mind for elaborat- 
ing true knowledge from mere form, color, sound, 
touch, perfume, and motion, as presented by the 
senses, clearly demonstrate the independent 
existence of mind in its own world of thought, 
as it exemplifies its will in the actions of the 
body, where the senses can have no connection, 
and the brain and muscles alone obey the man- 
dates of the will. 

It follows, as a corollary, that mind, thus prov- 
ed to have an independent existence and capacity 
for thought in this life, can have no association 
in the final death of the body, but, as superior to 
it, continues to live exaltedly without it; proba- 
bly to inherit another body for the co, tinued re- 
cognition of other fields of creatiod” presented 
by other bodily senses, for the perpetuation and 
extension of knowledge elsewhere. Hence im- 
mortality begins with the dawn of life here; our 
temporary body, or house we live in, being the 
only mortal part of us. CHas. E. Townsenp. 

—— 

MarTerNnAt Ivpresstons.— Having for many 
years taken a deep interest in Phrenology and 
its correlative sciences, I have often thought it my 
duty to communicate the following facts to you, 
but until now have neglected to do so. They 
form one of the most remarkable illustrations of 
the law of maternal impression that have ever 
come under my notice, and possess the additional 
value of being susceptible of proof by many wit- 
nesses. 

My wife’s parents, at the time of her birth, 
lived in a sparsely settled section of Pennsylva- 
nia. One cold, rainy day in the fall, four or five 
months previous to her birth, one of the neigh- 
bor’s little boys, who had lost his way and become 
very much benumbed and chilled, came into her 
mother’s house. He was received with much 
pity, and taking him upon her lap she rubbed 
the boy’s benumbed limbs—one of his hands being 
gone. My wife has but one hand, and there are 
some peculiarities of structure in the arm that is 
minus the hand, which exact/y correspond with 
the boy’s. I need hardly say that it is the same 
hand (the right) which is wanting in both indi- 
viduals. As both parties are living, and many 
persons can give indisputable testimony of the 
truth of what is above stated, I have deemed it 
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my duty to send the facts to you. In behalf of 
scientific progress, truly yours, H. O. H. 


_——s ee oe 


Tue Oupest Man IN THE Wortp.—It is claimed 
that the oldest man in the world resides in Cale- 
donia, Columbia County, Wisconsin. The name 
of the person is Joseph Crele. He was born in 
Detroit, and the record of his baptism in the Cath- 
olic church of that city shows that he is now one 
hundred and thirty-nine years old. Crele was 
married in New Orleans one hundred and nine 
years ago, whence he removed to Prairie du Chien 
while Wisconsin was yet a province of France. 
He now resides with a daughter by his third wife, 
who is over seventy years of age. The old gen- 
tleman is quite active, can walk several miles a 
day. J.A. T. 
We should like to have this statement authen- 
ticated.—Ep. A. P. J. 
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A SMILE. 

On, the strange, winning witchery of a smile! 
Tell me where is there a heart so stubborn or so 
cold that it will not acknowledge the charm of a 
smile? I do not mean the fawning smile of flat- 
tery, the studied smile of hypocrisy, the hollow 
smile of falsehood, the chilling smile of scorn, the 
cutting smile of rebuke, the withering smile of re- 
venge, the bitter smile of selfish triumph, the 
frozen smile of haughty pride, or the mocking 
smile of hidden sorrow ; but I mean that frank, 
truthful, soul-born smile that bursts like a ra- 
diant sunbeam over the countenance when one 
soul seeks the sympathy or communion of an- 
other? How purely beautiful or expressive the 
silent language! words are but an impudent 
mockery in its presence! How all-potent its 
powers! Itbids the drooping spirit rise and soar 
upon the pinions of its own reawakened melody, 
drives the lurking phantoms of doubt and jeal- 
ousy from the clouded mind and fills it with the 
cheering light of hope, and tells joy to sing 
again! Such a smile blessed memory brings me 
now. It rested upon my pathway for one mo- 
ment like heaven’s choicest rays! The face from 
which it shone was a very plain one, yet at that 
moment it seemed an angel’s. I never met an- 
other smile like that! Memory’s loveliest trea- 
sures may fade—that one smile must ever retain 
its heaven-lighted beauty. Often when I turn 
brain-weary with the ceaseless toil of thought, or 
heartsick of the world, its hollow homilies, its 
soulless mockeries, or longing for one ray of 
youth, that one smile in all its pure beauty comes 
before me and bids me “ be reconciled to human 
nature.” There is character, too, ina smile. I 
care not what may be the countenance—let me 
see its natural smile, and I will tell you of the 
soul it reveals or masks. Every kind, truthful 
smile is a ray lent us from the brightness of 
our spirit-home, by which we may lighten the 
dark places or dispel the clouds which arise 
along the way of our fellow-travelers. They 
cost nothing, and I would that in this world 
of weariness and mourning there might be many 
more such smiles. L. 8. 
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Poetry. 


Poetry is itself a thing of God ; 
He made bis prophets poets, and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 

‘ Like God in love and power.—Bailey, 





ODE TO A RIVER. (THE ELKHART.) 


BY REV. EDEN R. LATTA. 


Hatt, beauteous stream ! thy praise I fondly sing! 
For thou art well deserving of my strain ; 

Thou art to me a strange and fairy thing; 
But whence thou art, I may inquire in vain. 


I never drank from out thy fountain spring ; 

I know not where thy sparkling waters rise ; 
But yet I love thy constant murmuring, 

And gazing on thee, feast my eager eyes. 


Calm is thy breast, thy winding way obscure ; 
No works of art thy native beauties hide ; 
The rich may shun thee; but the humble poor, 

A sure retreat from avarice and pride 


May find beneath the willows on thy shore, 
Which, bending o’er thee, as above the grave 

The mourner bends, sigh to thy panting roar, 
And breathe adieu to each succeeding wave. 


Glide on; glide on; ay, speed thy waters fast, 
Till they shall pass into the shining sea; 

And so may I, like thee, bright stream, at last 
Be launched into a bright eternity. 


—— ee 
OUR FALLEN BRAVE. 


*Neata the genial Southern soil, 

Sleep our lovéd fallen brave; 
Rest they from their noble toil, 

In the quiet, peaceful grave ; 
There sweetly rest our lovéd brave, 
Where no willows o’er them wave. 
There, amid bright summer’s bloom, 

Bending flowers wild will wave 
O’er that spot—thine earthly tomb, 

Where thou sleepest, noble brave 
Sweetly sleep, while gently wave 
Flowers wild above your grave. 

. 
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DANGEROUS EYES. 


“Blue eyes melt; dark eyes burn.” 
Cornish Saying. 

Tue eyes that melt! the eyes that burn! 
The lips that make a lover yearn! 
These flashed on my bewildered sight, 
Like meteors of the Northern Night! 
Then said I, in my wild amaze, 
What stars be they that greet my gaze ? 
Where shall my shivering rudder turn? 
To eyes that meit, or eyes that burn! 


Ah! safer far the darkling sea, 

Than where such perilous signals be— 

To rock, and storm, and whirlwind, turn, 

From eyes that melt, and eyes that burn! 
Se oe 

I HAVE noticed that he who thinks every man a 
rogue is very certain to see one when he shaves 
himself, and he ought, in mercy to his neighbors, 
to surrender the rascal to justice. 

Tue freedom of a people is in less danger of 
being suddenly devoured than of being nibbled 
away. 

Never associate with a person that doesn’t pay 
his debts. If a fellow won’t pay, his company 
won't. 


eee ~ 
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RICHARD COBDEN AS AN ORATOR. 


SpeakinG of Mr. Cobden’s political career, the 
London Morning Star thus characterizes his ora- 
torial efforts : 

‘* His style as a public speaker was character- 
istic of his nature. No one ever commanded 
more thoroughly the ear of the House of Com- 
mons. Not Fox, whose eloquence was described 
as rolling and resistless as the waves of the At- 
lantic ; not Chatham’s majestic elocutionary 
stage-play ; not Pitt’s silver voice and balanced 
declamation ; not O’Connell’s thrilling periods ; 
not Brougham’s impassioned rhetoric ever exer- 
cised a more perfect control over the attention 
of the most critical of all public assemblies than 
did the unpretending Saxon style which Sir 
Robert Peel so admirably described as the un- 
adorned eloquence of Richard Cobden. So 
luminous was the natural arrangement of the 
argument, so admirably appropriate was every 
phrase, so subtle was the force which pierced 
through the weakness of opposing sophistry, so 
thoroughly had the speaker mastered his whole 
subject, and, above all, so evident was the 
sincerity with which he gave himself up to his 
task, that no prejudice of partisanship, no alarm 
of interests believing themselves imperiled, 
could ever prevent opponents from listening with 
delight to the great orator who dispensed with 
all the stock arts of rhetoric. Yet Mr. Cobden’s 
genius, utterly unsurpassed as it was in the 
political life of our day, was assuredly not his 
greatest quality. They who knew him best, who 
looked into his pure and open heart, who could 
appreciate his noble, manly, fearless nature, who 
saw how entirely devoted he was to the good of 
his country and the service of his kind, know 
too well to require any assurance from us how fit 
he may be held to stand before posterity as the 
type and the ideal of an English patriot. 

‘*Mr. Cobden’s patriotism was of no narrow 
kind ; if he loved his own country best, he loved 
scarcely less to help other peoples on the way of 
progress. The world has not hitherto shown it- 
self ungrateful to him ; and is not likely to prove 
itself heedless of his loss. In France, in Ger- 
many, in Italy, in Spain, in America, in India, 
men will mourn for him as for a lost friend and 
leader. England has been well served by her 
greatest sons. She can boast of citizens as 
patriotic and as devoted as any ever known in 
the older days which men sometimes deem most 
heroic: But she never had a son more faithful 
to her best interests than the one whom she has 
just lost. No personal ambition ever urged him 
on; the mere restlessness of energy and genius 
did not impel him ; rewards were for him abso- 
lutely without temptation; rivalries he never 
knew ; jealousy he never felt. His life was 
given to the service of his country and of 
humanity ; his too early death consecrates his 
labors and can not lessen his renown.” 

——p> 6 eae 

Saxa, the sanctimonious correspondent of the 
low London Telegraph, mourns that the Christian 
religion in America is a dead failure. So the 
poor, guzzling inebriate looks with pity on the 
temperate water-drinker. Poor Sala has become 
a snob, and is a failure. 

A German thus describes an accident : “ Vonce, 
a long vile ago, I went intos mine abble orchard 
to climb a bear tree to get some peaches to make 
mine vrow a plump-budding mit; and when I 
gets on the tobermost branch, I vall from the low- 
ermost limb, mit von leg on both sides of the 
fence, and like to stove mine outside in.” [We 
don’t believe it.] 

Trve happiness 
Consists not in a multitude of friends, 
But in their worth and choice. 
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CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT WATER. 


Tue extent to which water mingles with bodies 
apparently the most solid is very wonderful. The 
glittering opal. which beauty wears as an orna- 
ment, is only flint and water. Of every 1.200 
tons of earth which a landholder has in his estate, 
0 are water, The snow-capped summits of 
Snowdon and Ben Nevis have many million tons 
of water in a solidified form. 
Paris statue which an Italian carries through our 
streets for sale, there is one pound: of water to 


In every plaster-of- 


every four pounds of chalk. 

The air we breathe contains five grains of water 
The potatoes and 
the turnips which are boiled for our dinner, have, 


to each cubic foot of its bulk. 


in their raw state, the one 75 per cent., the other 
90 per cent. of water. If a man weighing ten 
stone were squeezed flat in a hydraulic press, 
seven and a half stone of water would run out, 
and only two and a half of dry residue remain. 
A man is, chemically speaking, forty-five pounds 
of carbon and nitrogen, diffused through five and 
a half pailsful of water 

In plants we find water thus mingling no less 
wonderfully. A sunflower evaporates one and a 
quarter pints of water a day, and a cabbage about 
the same quantity. A wheat plant exhales, in 172 
days, about 100 000 grains of water. 
growing wheat, on this calculation, draws and 
passes out about ten tons of water per day. The 
sap of plants is the medium through which that 
mass of fluid is conveyed. It forms a delicate 
pump, up which the watery particles run with the 
By the action of the 
sap, various properties may be communicated to 
Timber in France is, for in- 
stance, dyed by various colors being mixed with 
water, and poured over by the root of the tree. 
Dahlias are also colored by a similar process. 

[Man is composed of 90 parts of water, there 
being but ten pounds in a hundred of solid sab- 
How important, then, that the liquids of 
our bodies be of good quality! If we be filled 
with “bitters,” or other alcoholic slops; with 
tobacco, opium, etc., we can not be well. 


rapidity of a swift stream. 


the growing plant. 


stance. 


healthy tissue, bone, muscle, nerve, and mind.] 
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Vatcasie “ Secrets.”—The unpleasant odor 


produced by perspiration is frequently the source 
of vexation to persons who are subject to it. 
Nothing is simpler than to remove this odor much 
more effectually than by the application of such 
costly ungnents and perfumes as are in use. It 
is only necessary to procure some of the com- 
pound spirits of ammonia, and place about two 
tablespoonfuls in a basin of water. Washing the 
face, hands and arms with this, leaves the skin 
as clean, sweet, and fresh as one could wish. The 
wash is perfectly barmless, and very cheap. It 
is recommended on the authority of an experi- 
enced physician._-Rural New Yorker. 

[We would recommend instead of the “com- 
pound spirits of ammonia,” a daily wash—of the 
entire body—in a quart of aqua pure, with a very 
little sapo alba. This will remove from a healthy 
human body those disagreeable odors which are 
so common to the unwashed. Changing the linen 
once a month, or bathing in a horsepond once a 
year, is not enough. ] 


An acre of | 


Pure | 
water, pure food, and pure air make pure blood, | 





AMERICAN WONDERS. 


Tue greatest cataract in the world is the Falls 
of Niagara, where the water from the great Up- 
per Lakes forms a river of three quarters of a 
mile in width, and then being suddenly contract- 
ed, plunges over the rocks in two columns to the 
depth of 170 feet each. 

The greatest cave in the world is the Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky, where any one can make a 
voyage on the waters of a subterranean river, 
and catch fish without eyes. 

The greatest river in the world is the Missis- 
sippi, 4,100 miles in length. 

The largest valley in the world is the Valley 
of the Mississippi. It contains 500,000 square 
miles, and is one of the most fertile and profita- 
ble regions of the globe. 

The largest lake in the world is Lake Superior, 
which is truly an inland sea, being 430 miles 
long, and 1,000 feet deep. 

The greatest natural bridge in the world is the 
Natural Bridge over Cedar Creek in Virginia. It 
extends across a chasm 80 feet in width and 250 
feet in depth, at the bottom of which the creek 
flows. 

The greatest mass of solid iron in the world is 
the Iron Mountain of Missouri. It is 350 feet 
high and two miles in circuit. 

The largest number of whale-ships in the 
world is sent out by Nantucket and New Bed- 
ford. 

The greatest grain port in the world is Chicago. 

The largest aqueduct in the world is the Croton 
Aqueduct in New York. Its length is forty miles 
and a half, and it cost twelve and a half millions 
of dollars. 

The largest deposits of anthracite coal in the 
world are in Penosylvania—the mines of which 
supply the market with millions of tons annually, 
and appear to be inexhaustible. 

All these, it may be observed, are American 
“institutions.” In contemplation of them, who 
will not acknowledge that ours is a “ great coun- 
try?” 

a me 

Tae Camets—LarGe PHILOPROGENITIVENESS.— 
A Southampton paper gives this account of the 
shipping of a female camel and her young one, 
which lately arrived there, to be sent to this city 
by the Bremen mail steamer New York: 


“They were accompanied by an Arab keeper. 
By no contrivance could the elder camel be in- 
duced to cross the gangway from the dock to the 
ship, although the Arab tried by blows and by 
coaxiog with a bag of oats to get ber on board. 
The young camel—about the size of a pony, and 
covered with beautifully soft, silky hair—stuck 
to hisdam. As the tide was about to ebb, the 
pilot on board the ship became impatient, and 
called out ‘ Have the animals shipped.’ A num- 
ber of the German passengers on board the New 
York rushed on shore, and amid shouts of laugh- 
ter took the young camel up in their arms and 
carried him bodily on to the steamer, and the 
ship was obliged to leave the side of the dock 
immediately, leaving the she-camel behind. The 
young camel began to cry in the most pitiful 
manner on being separated from his dam, and 
the latter hearing the cries, moaned distressingly ; 
her eyes were moistened with tears, and her head 
was slowly and solemnly moving to and fro, 
looking for her young one. At length she was 
put into a horse box and slung on board a steam- 
tug and taken out te the New York, which waited 
in the stream for her.” 











PATED-—THE LEPERS. 


Here is a statement from Rev. J. P. Newman, 
DD., in bis work “From Dan to Beersheba,” 
which shows the effects of hereditary transmis- 
sion in a clear light. What “fate” can be worse 
than this? The author describes 

Tue Lepers at JervsaALeM.—A few paces within 
the wall, and to the east of the Zion Gate, are the 
“quarters of the lepers.” Though formerly ex- 
cluded from the city, they are now suffered to 
bnild their wretched buts along the wall. In 
obedience to a law prevalent throughout the 
East, all lepers are compelled to live together in 
three colonies, and it is a coincidence no less 
singular than true, that the cities in which these 
colonies are located were the residences of three 
historic lepers: Naaman of Damascus, Gehazi of 
Nablous, and King Azariah of Jerusalem. Num- 
bering in all two bundred, those on Mount Zion 
are supported by charity. Their homes are mis- 
erable huts, low, dark, and loathsome. Allowed 
to marry only with each other, their offspring, 
when born, are usually fair, and apparently 
healthy. Retaining their health and beauty up 
to the period of puberty, the fatal disease, like a 
scrofulous spot, then makes its appearance on a 
finger, on the nose, or on the cheek, and 
spreading over the system, it ultimately reaches 
some vital organ, and the unhappy victim dies. 

Preparing their evening meal, men and women 
moved with feeble step from but to hut, exchang- 
ing articles of food, and also their rude cooking 
utensils. Their garments were old and torn, 
their voices dry and husky, their faces were red, 
like a coal of fire half extinguished, their eyes 
swollen and restless, their hair was gone, tbeir 
lips and cheeks, nose and ears, were corroded 
with ulcers, and the flesh of their hands and arms 
had been eaten away, leaving the bone red and 
bare. 

Standing afar off, as in the days of Christ, they 
stretched out their hands and begged in tones so 
piteously that none could resist their entreaties. 
In the plaintive accents of their native Arabic, 
they hailed me, “ Pilgrim, give me ; for the Lord’s 
sake, give me.” Dropping a few piasters in the 
folds of their infected robes, I hastened away, 
hearing their tones of pity, and seeing their hor- 
rid forms in memory days after the spectacle had 
been withdrawn. Alas for them to whom this 
world is one great hospital, and life the vestibule 
of the grave! 


—— 

How Cotvumsus Looxep.—The personal appear- 
ance of Columbus was not a bad index of bis 
character, His general air expressed the author- 
ity which he knew so well how to exercise. His 
light gray eyes kindled easily at subjects of 
interest. He was tall and well made. His com- 
plexion was fair and freckled, and inclined to 
ruddy. Trouble soon turned his light hair gray, 
and at thirty years of age it was quite white. 
Moderate in food and simple in dress, temperate 
in language, bearing himself with courteous and 


gentle gravity, religious without being a formal- 
ist, repressing his irritable temper with a lofty 
piety, he was the model of a Christian gentleman. 
The devout reference of his successes to Divine 
favor, with which he concludes the report of bis 
first voyage to the sovereigns of Castile, is highly 
characteristic of the man. 


CiericaL Wit.—The editor of the Independent 
newspaper, Rev. H. W. Beecher, being asked to 
give a definition of a religious newspaper, an- 
swers, “The Independent.” Now will it please 
define religion ?—Springfield Republican. 

Replies—* It is hardiy worth while: for our 
is does not need the definition, but the thing 
itself. 
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TEW YORK, 


JUNE, 1865. 





“Iv I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him prociaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tella 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 





myself,”"—De Foe, 





Tue PxHreENoLocicaAL JouURNAL AND 
Lire It.tvsreatep is published monthly at $2 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 20 cents. Please address, 
Messrs. FowLer axp WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 
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“REVENGE.” 


“ And they cried, Crucify Him! crucify Him!” 








Lzr us take a phrenological view of 
this subject. Whence comes the spirit 
of revenge? Is it an emanation from 
the moral sentiments, the animal pas- 
sions, or the intellectual faculties? Who 
can define this word in its true signifi- 
cance, except on phrenological principles? 
Does it belong to the vocabulary of a 
true Christian? Justice is one thing, 
and it may require vengesnce in its 
execution, but not revenge. Malice is 
also low, bad, wicked, and no good man 
will entertain a malicious spirit toward 
another. This would be only savage, 
and altogether inconsistent with man’s 
moral nature as expressed in Christianity. 

“Overcome evil with good,” is the 
Divine injunction; and as Christ is 
greater and better than Satan, so are 
justice and kindness greater than malice 
and revenge. 

An honest man, of the same intellec- 
tual caliber, is always, and everywhere, 
greater than a rogue, and will ultimately 
discover, out-general, and overcome him. 
Belief in the truth, that “Thou, God, 
seest me,” which truth comes home to 
every mind, makes cowards of rogues, 
and gives courage to the righteous. 
The statement that “the wicked flee 
when no man pursueth, but the righte- 
ous are bold as alion,” is based on man’s 
The wicked, so far as 
they can, ignore the moral sense and 
live in the passions; while good men 
endeavor to keep the passions in subjec- 
tion to the moral sense, and thus rise 
and become superior. 

The lower nature clamors for revenge, 
and rushes into the jaws.of death. The 
higher nature says, “keep cool,” “God 


organization. 
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is just,” and will punish the wicked, and 
avenge the wrong. 

It is intended by our law-makers tliat 
the civil law shall be in harmony with 
the Divine. But while we modify, re- 
vise, and repeal civil law, the Divine law 
is unchangeable, eternal. 

We make laws incompatible with 
justice, and they become “a dead let- 
ter,” and laws which may be deemed 
essential to-day, may be found in time 
to be not only subversive of “ right,” 
but in direct conflict with the laws of 
nature and of God. Times and circum- 
stances change, and so do we. But 
God’s justice and right are eternal. 
Societies form laws and constitutions 
for the better regulation and protection 
of its members. Individuals on a higher 
plane require no other restraints than 
their own religious and moral convic- 
tions; others, less favorably organized, 
without moral principles, failing to regu- 
late themselves, become subjects of re- 
straint by the civil law, and are dealt with 
according to their acts. But no civilized 
government contemplates punishing vic- 
tims through feelings of “revenge.” 
Nor should individuals entertain this 
spirit. Those who would treat in- 
humanly, by “starving” or torturing the 
victim, are little better in spirit than the 
culprit. 


ep 


“HE DIED LIKE A DOG.” 





A FatsE philosophy and a godless 
ambition have precipitated many an as- 
pirant for fame into a dishonored grave. 
These dissipated and perverted fools are 
so short-sighted, so obtuse, in a moral 
sense, that they will not see the differ- 
ence between good and evil. Or, seeing 
it, have not the courage, the manliness 
to adopt and stand by the good. Such 
creatures offset brute force against truth 
and right. They try to persuade them- 
selves that “ bravado” is commendable, 
and that to be “ gamy” is to be great. 
Young men educated in the “ring,” 
where “cock fights” are made fashion- 
able, imbibe the spirit of such surround- 
ings, and regard themselves meritori- 
ous in proportion to their “ gamyness.” 
The moral and religious sense by which 
true greatness can alone be measured, is 
left out of the “reckoning.” The assas- 





| more firmly reunited than ever before. 
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sin is only a miserable coward, lacking all 
the elements of true bravery. 

“The brave man will not deliberately 
do any injury to his fellow-man.” 

Refusing “to be taken alive,” is only 
the fear of inevitable outraged justice ; 
and “ dying like a dog” is the fit sequel 
to a low bad life. 

0 oe 


OUR RECENT VICTORIES. 


Betievine the rebellion was set on foot by a 
few ‘‘ bad, ambitious men,’’ without good cause, 
and that the great body of the Southern people 
were forced into it against their will, and that 
they would be glad to return to their allegiance, 
we are disposed to disinherit and exile the 
leaders—all those who did not ‘‘ die in the last 
ditch’’—and grant a free pardon to such others 
as will take the oath of allegiance, and hereafter 
support the rightfully constituted authorities of 
these United States. Although many of our 
brave soldiers have been starved, tortured, and 
brutally murdered by malicious traitors, we can 
not fix the crime on the people, who were the 
unwilling tools of the leaders. God, in his 
justice, wisdom, and mercy, has seen fit to give 
us the victory, and we should now manifest to a 
fallen foe that mercy which He has shown to us. 
Let us not boast of our powers, exalt ourselves, 
nor make unseemly demonstrations. But let us 
thank God for his goodness in preserving our 
Government, and pity the poor misguided people 
who have lost their friends, their property, their 
sense of honor, their ‘‘ peculiar institution,’’ and 
their ambition for a kingdom based on slavery. 
Tiey have lost all; we have gained all. We can 
afford to be magnanimous, and it is our duty to 
be both charitable and Christian. ‘‘If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him.’’ He is now in our 
power, and must accept such conditions as we 
may please to offer; we would make it for his 
interest, yes, his pleasure and his pride, to come 
under the old flag and defend it. Our Southern 
brethren will probably haye more respect for 
Northerners than hitherto, and with the ‘‘ bone 
of contention’’—slavery—-removed, we shall be 
Then let 
us begin the good work by kind offices, nor write 


| nor speak irritating words, but do all we can to 


re-establish a proper feeling between all sections. 
Let us discountenance all sectional controversies 
and put down all treasonable demonstrations. 
Our politics must be purified, and bad men 
weeded out ; we must elect to office high minded, 
intelligent, and godly men. We can not hope to 
prosper as a nation if we permit bad men to rule. 


Think of it! our offices filled by ignorant, drunk- 





| en, vulgar, babbling politicians ! 


This was one 
cause of the present rebellion. We want godly 


men, and no others, to rule. 


———2 <P oe 


A rie faith is the best theology ; a good life 


law; honesty the best policy; and temperance 
the best physic. 


the best philosophy ; a clear conscience the best | 
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THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 





A vavep friend of ours from Minnesota, who 
appears to be exceedingly particular about words, 
and not insincere relative to their meaning, writes 
us: “ When I see quotations from that standard, 
namely, God’s Word, erroneously stated or mis- 
applied, I feel grieved, and desirous to have the 
errors corrected. In the February number of the 
Jovrnat, in the article headed ‘ Who is to Blame?’ 
on page 62, you quote the following as a passage 
of Scripture, viz. : ‘Grace which is given unto all 
men to profit withal.’ I have been a student of 
the Bible for more than thirty years, and have 
never found any such passage. If you have, I 
wish you would state where it is. There is a 
certain class of preachers who often quote the 
above passage as God’s Word, but I never heard 
one read it; and this custom gives currency to 
and encourages the belief in an erroneous doc- 
trine, viz : That all men have grace or a light 
within, which if cultivated or improved would 
lead them to heaven. 
Scripture in the New Testament which very likely 
give rise to the fabrication, in which 
similar language is used, but if read to the con- 
nection you will find they refer to particular gifts 


above 


of the church.” 

In response we remark that the passage referred 
to is 1 Cor. xii. 7, which reads: “ But the mani- 
festation of the Spirit is given to every man to 
profit withal,” which in the third verse is dis- 
tinctly stated to be the Spirit of God. In the 
fourth verse it says: ‘* Now there are diversities 
of gifts, but the same Spirit :” in the sixth verse, 
“and there are diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God which worketh all in all.” Now if 
that Spirit of “God which worketh all in all,” is 
not grace, we do not know the meaning of the 
word. In the ninth verse we have, “faith by the 
Some people seem to speak of 
grace as if it were some divine catholicon, some 


same Spirit.” 


essential oil of salvation, when every breath we 
draw is of God’s grace, and every scintillation of 
“He 
we are his crea- 


intellect or genius is a favor from God. 
made ns, and not we ourselves,” 
tures, and all that we have and are, and hope to 
If the reader will 
turn to the article referred to in the February 


be, is of his grace or favor. 


number, page 62, he will find in the very para- 
graph containing the quotation complained of, 
It says: “God 
has so organized us, that we are able to obey his 


an explanation of our meaning. 


laws by means of the ‘ grace which is given unto 
all men to profit withal,’ and he is so wise and 
so good that he will mete out to all justice with 
mercy, and the weakest and wickedest of bis 
children has only to do his best with the organiza- 
tion and opportunities that he has, and God will 
supplement all that we lack and do for us in the 
line of our obedience all that we can not do for 
ourselves.” 

We believe that is good theology, and not in 
contravention of the passage we quoted; and if 
we used the word “ grace” instead of the word 
“ Spirit,’ we apprebend the former to mean about 
the same thing in its connection. 

Onur friend farther on in his letter says: “ There 
is one other passage I wish you would inform the 


There are two passages of 





readers of the JournaL where you find it, viz., 
on page 42, same number of the JournaL, you 
have this language: ‘ After these forms do ye.’ 
‘his you say was the language of Christ to his 
Apostles. I have never been able to find any 
such language of Christ.” 

Of course our brother has read the sixth of 
Matthew, in which the manner of giving alms is 
described. We are taught in that chapter how to 
pray and how not to pray. In the sixth verse we 
are told where to go for the purposes of prayer, 
and in the ninth verse we are given a form of 
words as follows: “ After this manner therefore 
pray ye. Our Father which art in heaven,” etc. 
If the is wrongly rendered 
“form,” so be it. They mean the same thing, or 
we are no judge of words. In the seventeenth 
verse we have fasting described, and the form 
and method of its proper exercise set forth. We 
think religion has suffered more from double-re- 
fined idolatry of mere phraseology than it ever 
has from open avowed infidelity or skepticism. 

A generous, broad spirit, such as the Master 
himself exhibited, lifts people above these con- 
tracted views, for his ministry was. in a great 
measure, aimed at the superstitious notions and 
dead formalities of the Jewish church. He strove 
to convince the people that it was not in days, 
nor in ordinances, nor in ceremonials that the 
essence of religion consisted, but in the spirit; 
and when he gave us the form of the Lord’s 
Prayer, we regard it as essentially giving an out- 
line of the intrinsic spirit, simplicity, and earnest- 
ness which should characterize prayer. 

We thank our friend for his criticism. We 
ought to have used precisely the words of the 
text, but as we care more for meaning than for 
mere words, we then fell into the perhaps too 
common habit of careless quotation ; yet we are 
perfectly satisfied that in the connection in which 
the term is used, grace means spirit, and spirit 
And the “gifts of the church” 
which he speaks of, do not come from the church, 
but from the Father Himself, and which may be 
any particular grace or favor given through 
Christ the ** Head of the Church.” 


word “* manner” 


means grace. 
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“Like Beeets Lixe.”—The Cork (Ireland) 
Examiner, of recent date, had the following : 

At the usual meeting of the Board of Guardians 
of Kanturk Union, held on Thursday, January 
12, the doctor’s report contained the following : 
“An unmarried idiot, about thirty-five years of 
age, recently gave birth to an acephalous mon- 
ster, all the upper part of the brain and sku)l 
being deficient from a line drawn horizontally 
from the arch of the eyebrow or frontal bone, 
and extending to the lower part of the occipital 
bone or poll. The integuments lie nearly flat, 
as on a bird’s head, but in the center, granula 
tions supply the place of skin for six inches in 
circumference, which are studded with about a 
dozen bristly hairs three inches in length. The 
male child was still-born, and much larger than 
infants usually are at birth.” 

A likeness of such an object would be too 
horrid for exhibition, and would be justified only 
on scientific grounds, We think it only another 
fact in proof of our doctrine of hereditary de- 
scent; and that, as a rule, we may count on 
“« like parentage, like children.” 
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THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
WHERE TO LOOK FOR A FARM. 


Ix our last number we spoke in general terms 
of the advantages which the Southern States will 
offer to the emigrant when the pacification of 
the country shall have opened them to settle- 
ment. We referred to the fact, that even the 
old States of North and South Carolina and 
Georgia, as well as others, are still, to a large 
extent, covered with the primeval forest, and that 
the unimproved portions comprise some of the 
best lands in those States. The poorer lands are 
more easily cleared and brought into cultivation, 
and the inefficiency of slave labor has been such, 
that the more heavily timbered (because richer), 
the benefit of the 
energetic and enterprising pioneers of the New 
InpustriaAL Era which is about to be inaugurated 
there. 

A few figures will show the reader at a glance 
that, to say nothing of the confiscation and the 
voluntary exile of thousands of wealthy South- 
erners, there need be no lack of ‘*‘ farms for the 
million” in 


lands have been left for 


The land of the myrtle and vine. 


Improved Land, Unimproved Land. 


WL < conwesee 11,000,000 acres. . .. 19,000,000 acres. 
North Carolina.... 6,000,000 “ ....17,000,000 “ 
GEE cccccusucs “« 6....18,000,000 “ 
. ees S we 
WD ci ccascecces * ....20,000,000 “ 





These will serve as specimens. Now look at 
the same fact in another form. 

In 1860, Missouri—a State larger than all 
New England—had 17.54 inhabitants to the 
square mile, which was almost precisely the 
average through the South. Maryland, with 
one crowded city, reached the high figure of 
73.43, this maximum lessening down through 
the list, until the inhabitants of Texas and 
Florida shouted to their neighbors, every one 
of whom had more than one-third of a square 
mile of territory to stretch his lordly legs in. 
Yet in so sparsely settled a State as Vermont, 
solely agricultural, and lacking a single really 
large town, there were about 35 persons to the 
mile ; and this crowding reached its climax in 
Massachusetts, where 157.83 persons had but a 
mile to themselves. 

In view of these facts, one of our city dailies 
offers the following excellent advice, every word 
of which we indorse : 

“If any young man, therefore, within the 
reach of this articler is burning to come after his 
certain fortune in New York, we entreat him to 
keep away. This country is fast assimilating in 
its older portions to the condition of European 
countries, where it is continually becoming 
harder for a beginner to wrest and 
fortune from his life. Classes and conditions 
are becoming settled, and barriers harder and 
harder to break are arising. If you contemplate 
coming to New York or any other crowded city, 
Fortune is in broader fields. Like 
Freedom, “her broad seeks unplanted 
lands.’’ Emigration is a natural law necessary 
for the perpetuation of human societies and 
political systems ; obey it. The war has opened 
the door and has shown Northern enterprise a 
new Canaan. Southward ho!’’ 


SUCCESS 


don’t come 
van 
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“SBE THE OTHER SIDE.” 


Have you ever thought of what a world of ad- 
vice is contained in these few words? Hew much 
pain and injustice, how much unnecessary un- 
happiness might be avoided by attention to their 
meaning! Recollect the story of the two knights 
who, approaching each other on opposite sides of 
a burnished shield supported on a column at a 
road-crossing, exclaim in the same breath, the one 
on the beauty of this golden shield, the other on 
the excellent workmanship of this silver shield. 
This slight difference led to a warm argument, 
ending, as the story goes, in their placing each 
other “hors du combat.” A good Samaritan 
passing by restored each to consciousness, and 
leading them around the innocent occasion of 
their combat, showed them that it faced gold one 
way and silver the other, and sent them on their 
way with a very favorable impression of the 
beauty of “ See the other side.” 

But to me these words say more, and I imagine 
they may be remembered with advantage in a 
variety of circumstances. Briefly let me tell you 
some of the lessons. When you are sorely tempt- 
ed ; when sin presents her fairest face to lead you 
from your path, hesitate, halt, and wait till you 
can calmly contemplate “ the other side.” 

Never, when you hear one propose a work to be 
accomplished, tell him “ that is impossible ;” 
check the word on your lips. That which is to- 
day looked upon as impossible will to-morrow be 
accomplished. Yea, though twenty attempts have 
failed, discourage not another, but recollect there 
may be still another point of view—still another 
side, which, being seen, the thing is done! 

And one step farther: Are you in trouble? 
Are you poor? Do you find it hard work to get 
along, young man? Do you “earn your bread by 
the sweat of your brow?’ These may not be 
misfortunes! Trouble may serve to moderate 
your over-estimation of worldly good, may turn 
you from “the things which are seen’’ to the 
contemplation of “ the things which are not seen,” 
“the things which are eternal,” and the baptism 
of trial work out your salvation! And why com- 
plain of poverty? Study the lives of those who 
stand out in bold relief for the good they have 
done the world. How many of them have owed 
their eminence to the necessity which compelled 
them in their youth to battle with the world and 
carve a path for themselves through all obstacles. 
No, don’t complain ; but rather turn to account 
even the mountains in your path, and, you may 
rely upon it, if you do your best, you will say, It 
was well as it was, wher years have rolled on and 
you have at length reached a point from which 
you can look back and * see the other side.” 


oe 


Tae AMeRicAN PHRENOLOGICAL JovrnaL is not 
controversial in purpose, and has seldom entered 
into discussions of that character. An attack on 
Phrenology, however, in a Toronto paper. in a 
series of articles signed “ Philalethes,”’ arraying 
many of the chief objections to Phrenology, has 
seemed to justify a reply. We have accordingly 
prepared one, as full as circumstances would per- 
mit, shaping it as far as possible into a statement 
of truths rather than a mere defense or counter- 
attack, and we present it to our readers in another 
place, recommending it to their attention. 





DesatinG Ciuss anp Mourva Improvement So- 
CIETIES are springing up here’and there, and when 
properly conducted will do good. Among the 
more common topics for discussion, we are glad 
to notice Phrenology and Physiognomy are fre- 
quently introduced. Our friends seem intent on 
giving these subjects the fullest ventilation, fear- 
ing nothing from the most critical examiration. 
When we get the machinery of our New York in- 
stitution in working order, we shall be able to 
lend a helping hand to the managers of new soci- 
eties, and furnish copies of constitutions, by- 
laws, etc. 
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Wantep—Well-authenticated skulls or casts of 
the following northern races : Esquimaux, Green- 
landers, Laplanders, Samoiedes, Yeniseians, Yu- 
kagiris, Yakuts, Tungus, Koricks, Kamtchatkans, 
Schaktchi, Kurilians, Aleutians, Kenaians, Ko- 
lushes. Will not our whalemen and explorers of 
the arctic seas keep the Phrenological Cabinet 
in kind remembrance? Skulls from other nations 
and tribes will be thankfully received and faith- 
fully preserved. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
ASSASSINATED GOOD FRIDAY, 1865. 


* Forgive them, for they know not what they do !” 
He said, and so went shriven to his fate— 
Unknowing went, that generous heart and true, 
Even while he spoke, the slayer lay in wait, 
And when the morning opened heaven's gate, 
There passed the whitest soul a nation koew. 
Henceforth all thoughts of pardon are too late; 
They in whose cause that arm its weapon drew, 
Have murdered Mercy. Now alone shall stand 
Blind Justice, with the sword unsheathed she wore. 
Hark, from the eastern to the western strand, 
The swelling thunder of the people’s roar; 
What words they murmur— Fetter not her hand! 
So let it smite, such deeds shull be no more ! 
Epauunp C, STEDMAN, 
[The honest expressions of first impulses when the pas- 
sions have the sway; but after a sober second thought, 
when the higher attributes prevail, justice and mercy act 
together. Revenge forms no part of a great nature.] 
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ONE OF OUR BOYS. 

Awonc the large number of young men, includ- 
ing phonographic reporters, who have graduated 
from our PHRENOLOGICAL ESTABLISHMENT and taken 
“ position” in the world, we are proud to number 
the one whose exploits are recounted in the follow- 
ing narrative, and who has already hewn out for 
himself a road to fame if not tofortune. We take 
real pleasure in calling him “ One of Our Boys.” 


It was during the campaign in Western Missouri and 
Kansas, against Price. For severa) days previous to the 
22d of October, our forces under Gen. Deitzler had been 
driven back, day by day, by overwhelming numbers of 
the enemy; making it at the same time impossible to 
communicate with Gen. Pleasonton, who was supposed to 
be somewhere in close proximity to the rebel rear. When 
at length it became necessary to the success of the cam- 
paign that a full understanding should exist between our 
forces under Gens. Curtis and Deitzler and those under 
Gen. Pleasonton, Gen. Deiizler called for a brave man to 
make the daring attempt of passing through the enemy's 
linea, and getting some definite information of our forces 
in the rear. 

The hero for this hazardous undertaking was found in 
the person of Mr. Dante. W. Boutwe t, formerly of our 
house, but at the time we are speaking of, a discharged 





soldier of the old 5th Kansas, and now a resident of 
Topeka, Kansas, who volunteered for the service. He 
received his instructions from Gen. Deitzler, and without 
papers or arms, dressed in the army uniform, he left head- 
quarters on the Blue River about 7 o’clock at night and 
rode to Kansas City. Leaving bis horse there, he took a 
skiff and started down the river. He bad proceeded but 
a few miles in this way when his skiff struck a bar and he 
was compelled to leave it fast in the mud. Making his 
way to the shore the best way he could, he now found that 
he bad reached the rebel lines and was immediately fired 
upon by one of their pickets, the ball passing but a few 
inches from him. Carefully concealing himself in the 
bush he moved stealthily along, passed the pickets, and 
at length came to the Big Blue River which he forded, by 
firet throwing in rails sufficient to bear b's weight, then 
lying down on them attempted the passage. When about 
ha'f way over he slipped off the rai's into the mud, which 
was three or four feet deep. By dint of hard work, how- 
ever, he succeeded in getting completely over. Proceed- 
ing onward, carefully avoiding all roads, and the pickets 
and guards of the enemy, at daylight he came within sight 
of the resr of Price’s army, about four miles below Inde- 
pendence. He had gone but a few miles farther when he 
was “halted” by three men with their guns drawn on 
him, whom he at first supposed to be rebels. He now 
thought it was all “ up” with him, but further investigation 
proved them to be Federal soldiers who had been cut off 
from the command the day before in the fight with Biunt 
at the Little Blue. One of these men guided our hero 
through the country four or five miles, and took him to a 
house where he got breakfast. 

Afier many other adventures, Boutwell finally came 
within the Federal lines, where, meeting a soldicr, he was 
conducted to headquarters and shown into the presence 
of Gens. Pleasonton, McNeil, and Sanborn. Here he 
delivered his message and underwent a most searching 
examination and cross-examination by Gen. Pleasonton, 
who was at length fully satisfied as to the correctness of 
his statements, and determined to act upon the informa- 
tion then and there received. 

The General immediately ordered his army to advance 
on the double quick. In a few moments the roar of battle 
was heard, and Pleasonton’s irresistible cavalry charges 
on the rebel right, left, and center sent them headlong 
toward the line of the Big Blue, and on to our brave 
militia. The fight continued for two hours after dark, 
with the loss to the rehels of an entire regiment destroyed, 
together with many prisoners and three guns. 

Boutwell left Pleasonton’s forces when they turned to 
go south, and supplying himself with a rebel horse, pro- 
ceeded toward Kansas City on his return to Gen. Deitzier. 
On bis way back he captured a rebel soldier, mounted and 
armed, whom he turned over to Gen. Deitzler, his horse 
being awarded to the captor. 

Boutwell reported the result of his trip, which was com- 
municated to the generals in the fleld, and proved to be 
the first information our forces bad that the rebels were 
being attacked both in the front and rear, and had com- 
menced their movement south. 

The Legislature of Kansas —of which State Mr. Boutwell 
is now a citizen—in order to express their sense of the 
services rendered by him to the national cause, after 
setting forth in a preamble these services which we have 
detaiied above, proceed to Resolve, “That the thanks of 
the people of the State of Kansas are hereby tendered to 
Dante W. Boutrwe tt for the daring, heroic, and patriotic 
services by him rendered as above mentioned.” Nor is 
the above resolution of thanks the only reward which Mr. 
Boutwell received for the eminent services which he ren- 
dered to his country on this occasion. He received from 
the government of the United States the more substantial 
acknowledgment of $1,000 in money. Mr. Boutwell was 


sergeant-at-arms to the State Senate of Kansas at the last 
session of its Legislature, Though young, be has already 
made his mark, and will, we trust, be spared to achieve 
still further successes in his country’s cause. We con- 
grawulate Mr. B., and feel personally complimented on his 
account. “ Our boys” all do well. 


ee ° 
An able physiologist has written that one fifth 


of the human body is composed of phosphorus. 
Punch remarks that this most likely accounts for 








the number of matches made. 
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THE SIAMESE TWINS AND THEIR CHILDREN. 





THE SIAMESE TWINS. 
THEIR PRESENT CONDITION. 


[Tuose of our readers who have seen these 
persons will be interested in the following state- 
ment furnished by a correspondent. We re-pro- 
duce their portraits, which were engraved for 
our use some years ago. ] 

The Siamese Twins have been lost from public 
view for the last few years. It was well-known 
of them that they had married two sisters, and 
settled down near Salisbury, in North Carolina, 
on a well-stocked plantation. In addition to this, 
they have ample funds invested through their 
agent in New York. Through a North Carolina 
medical gentleman, now within our lines, we bad 
the opportunity of minute and full particulars in 
regard to them. 
have continued to reside on their plantation, and 
lived in the same quiet and harmony as ever 
until within two years. Of course no one ever 
thought of drafting them, and their negroes pros- 
pered, except that when out of temper from any 
cause, it was apt to work itself off in striking the 
first one that came to hand, from which the best 
escape was to keep out of the way. The broth- 
ers probably never would have had any difficulty, 
but that their wives, though sisters, turned away 
their hearts, and children were the cause of this 
estrangement. 

Up to the period that each had five children, 
all prospered well enough, but one of them had 
a sixth, and this awoke envy and jealousy to such 
a degree that the two sisters, not being bound to- 


Ever since the war began, they | 





gether like the two twin brothers, would no longer | 


live under the same roof, though, we believe, still 
in different houses on the same plantation. The 
brothers are now, it seems, about fifty years of age; 
but one, we believe, the smaller and feebler of 
the two, looks, it is said, now fully ten years older 
than the other. 


| 


They can turn back to back or | 
face to face, but that is as far as the remarkable this is by no 


bonds that unite them permits. Itis almost cer- 
tain that should either die, the other could not 
survive even for more than a few minutes, as 
there is an artery as large as the femoral artery 
that connects them. 

A few years since they corresponded with some 
of the leading surgical operators in London, as 
to the possibility of the umbilicus which unites 
them being cut, so that in case of the death of one, 
the life of the other might be saved. At the re- 
quest of the London surgeon, they visited that 
city, and many experiments were tried to deter- 
mine the safety of such an operation. Among 
other thiogs, a ligature was tied firmly for a few 
minutes round the connection between them, so 
as to prevent the circulation of blood through 
the artery. But it seemed as if each would ex- 
pire if this were longer persisted in. 

The smaller of the two fainted away and lost 
all consciousness, and there were symptoms that 
the same effect would follow to the other, but 
that the process could not be continued long 
enough without endangering the life of him who 
was first to faint. Should the smaller and feebler 
die, it might be worth while making the experi- 
ment of operating, but the prospects of prolong- 
ing the life of the other would be very small. 
Should, however, the larger and more healthy of 
the twin brothers die, there would seem absolute- 
ly no hope of saving the feebler of the two. 

From all this it is evident that though the con- 
nection between these two brothers is very re- 
markable and perfectly unique, it is yet not so 
absolute as has been usually supposed. It is said 
that “their respiration and circulation are gen- 


| erally synchronous in the calm state, and their 


hours of sleepit and waking, their joys and sor- 
rows, anger and pain, ideas and desires, are the 
same. They realize the idea of perfect friend- 
ship, the two being one, and each one two in 
thought and act.” As to ideas being the same, 
more ily so than their 








similar education and habits would occasion. 
Each one can hold conversation with a different 
person at the same time. One does not necessa- 
rily know, therefore, what may be communicated 
to the other, although their feelings and passions 
are generally similar, owing to the same causes 
operating upon both. Even this is not necessa- 
rily the case, especially, we suppose, as to the 
degrees of feeling. Since the breaking out of the 
rebellion, they have both dressed in the Confede- 
rate gray, and they are both members of the same 
church, having united with a small Baptist church 
in their neighborhood, of which they have been 
considered very worthy members, though born 
Siamese. 

[There is the closest general resemblance be- 
tween these twins. Born together, brought up 
together, educated together, what one has seen 
the other has also seen, and yet there is a marked 
difference in the character and disposition of the 
two. 

When exhibiting in New York, afew years ago, 
we took occasion to look in upon them frequent- 
ly, becoming quite familiar with them; and in 
return they visited our Phrenological Museum, 
inspecting the various casts, skulls, busts, skele- 
tons, and paintings with the deepest interest ; and 
it was here we saw for the first time a difference 
in their dispositions clearly manifested. It was 
as follows: On being appealed to by a poor beg- 
gar for alms, one of the twins—the smaller—was 
about to hand the woman a dime, when the other 
objected and said no, rebuking the one who prof- 
ered the money, for patronizing “street beg- 
gary.” This circumstance led us to observe still 
more closely the comparative sizes of the orgats, 
and though Benevolence is large in both, it is the 
larger in the smaller brother ; while Self-Esteem, 
Firmness, and the entire side head—including 
Acquisitiveness—is larger in the larger brother ; 
hence he rules. 

On another occasion, when their hours for ex- 
hibition had closed, they put on their hats to go 
out, and on reaching the street the question arose 
as to whether they should walk up or down 
Broadway. After a brief discussion—such as any 
one not fully decided in his own mind might hold 
with himself—the larger one decided to go up, 
whilethe smaller one wished to go down Broad- 
way. All of which satisfied us that there were 
two minds, and that each occupied its own body. 
Thus we see that, however alike the circumstan- 
ces of birth, education, and surroundings may be, 
no two persons can be exactly alike in thought, 
character, disposition, or organization ; and the 
Siamese Twins afford the very best possible illus- 
tration of the fact. 


ee ee 
BEAUTY. 


Tuxoven universal space, where high heaven deigneth 
A gleam of presence, there bright beauty reigneth. 
GaLena. 
Sounp Apvicr.—If you would relish your food, 
labor for it; if you would enjoy your raiment, 
pay for it before you wear it; if you would sleep 
soundly, take a clean conscience to bed with you. | 





Masters a little blind and servants a little deaf 
get along admirably together. 
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AN AFRICAN MEDICAL GENTLEMAN. 


water, and poured over the head 
of the aspirant to the medical 
profession. This ceremony is 
called “ Ukupeblelewa,” and the 
doctor who performs the cere- 
mony generally gets a fee for his 
trouble. A cow or bullock is then 
killed, in order that the doctors 
may partake of it in company. 
The Kaffir doctors believe and 
teach that all disease is caused by 
witchcraft. The consequence is, 
that they will sometimes inflict 
cruel torture and even death upon 
the unhappy victims of this de- 
grading superstition. The follow- 
ing instance, omitting the name 
of the Kaffir chief, is told in the 
very words of an Englishman who 
witnessed the affair : 

“When I was living at ——’s 
place, one of his councilors was 
taken sick, and —— told his peo- 
ple to go and say to Mazonda, a 
witch doctor, that he wished him 
to ‘smell out’ the person who had 
bewitched the sick man. The doc- 
tor came, and the people were 
collected for a witch dance. We 
all formed a circle, standing close 








A KAFFIR WITCH DOCTOR. 


Tae Kaffir tribes of British Kaffraria, as well as 
those in other parts of South Africa, have a large 
body of native doctors residing among them, 
who exercise great influence over the people, and 
in whom all the Kaffirs are in the habit of placing 
implicit confidence for their treatment of the sick. 
The Kaffirs, indeed, are a doctor-loving people ; 
their doctors and prophets form part of the ma- 
chinery of their government, which is upheld by 
their feeling of devout and superstitious obedi- 
ence. The Kaffir doctor is therefore usually pat- 
rouized and supported by the chief of the tribe. 
The corporation or college of native practitioners 
of South Africa consists of men and women, 
some of them confine themselves to the mere prac- 
tice of medicine ; while others, not content with 
the administration of native remedies, profess to 
be able to “smell out” the persons who have, as 
they say, bewitched the sick people. Every doc- 
tor is supposed to have been called to his profes- 
sion by a supernatural authority. It may be that 
during an illness he has acquired, or fancies he 
has acquired, a knowledge of the medicinal prop- 
erties of some plant, the secret of which, he tells 
his friends, has been communicated to him by the 
spirits. Some of the doctors of the tribe are then 
consulted, and if it should be decided that he has 
a “call,” he goes into retirement for some time ; 
during which he holds little if any intercourse 
with the world, being devoted to the acquisition 
of knowledge from the spirits. During his re- 
treat a dance is frequently held to propitiate the 
spirits on his behalf. At the end of his retreat 
the doctors assemble; the candidate for admis- 
sion as a member of the healing art is then duly 
examined, and, if he be considered qualified, the 
herb or plant, the properties of which are said to 
have been revealed to him, is cut up, boiled in 





together. The men began by 
striking together bundles of assagais, singing 
at the same time, and throwing their bodies into 
all sorts of contortions; while the women did 
the same, clapping their hands. The doctor 
then made his appearance ; his face, one side 
of his body, and arms were painted white ; the 
ether side was painted red ; a jackal’s tail stood 
out at right angles from his forehead, fastened 
round his head by a band; his arms were en- 
circled with rings of ivory; his neck, wrists, and 
ankles with rings and beads. He commenced 
by running round the circle with uplifted head 
and dilated nostrils, smelling for the person who 
had bewitched the sick man. A councilor named 
Doula, and a woman named Naguta, one of the 
wives of the sick man’s father, were accused by 
the doctor of having bewitched the sick man. 
They were instantly seized and stripped of all 
their ornaments, and reins were put around their 
necks. The doctor said that Doula had frequent- 
ly asked the sick councilor for cattle, which he 
had refused, and that Doula, out of revenge, had 
bewitched him; and that Naguta had asked a 
bullock from the sick man in order to get the hide 
to make a kaross, which the sick man had refus- 
ed; and that on this account she also had be- 
witched him. Doula and Naguta were then beaten 
with knob-kerries about tlie head and face, pro- 
ducing fearful wounds. The victims cried out, 
‘Stop! we will show where the bewitching mat- 
ter is with which we made the man sick!” They 
only said this, however, to escape being tortured. 
They showed pieces of dry dung and various 
other substances, which they declared to be the 
materials of their witchcraft. Messengers were 
then sent to the doctor to know if it were true 
that the prisoners had given up all the bewitch- 
ing matter; to which he replied, ‘ No; it is not 
true; they have more.’ A fire was then lighted 


and stones placed on it; the man Doula was 
bound down to stakes fixed in: the ground, lying 
on his back, quite naked, with his arms extended, 
and hot stones were placed over his chest and 
belly, as well as along the inside of his arms and 
thighs. Naguta, the woman, was treated in the 
same manner ; and both, after being thus cruelly 
tortured, were tied to a tree by the necks and 
there beaten to death with knob-kerries.” 

The foregoing portrait of one of these Kaffir 
medical gentleman is from a photograph sent to 
the Illustrated London News by Mr. L. D. Mun- 
day, and with the account which accompanies it 
may be considered entirely trustworthy. The 
physiognomy is a strongly marked one, and the 
head indicates intelligence, shrewdness, craft, 
superstition, and cruelty. 
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A Canprmp Opinion.—A certain green customer, 
who was a stranger to mirrors, and who stepped 
into the cabin of one of our ocean steamers, stop- 
ping in front of a large pier glass which he took 
for a door, said : 

“IT say, mister, when does this here boat start ?’’ 

Getting no reply from the dumb reflection be- 
fore him, he again repeated : 

‘*T say, mister, when does this here boat start ?’’ 

Incensed at the still silent figure, he broke out : 

‘*Go to thunder! you darned sassafras-colored 
block-headed bull-calf; you don’t look as though 
you knew much anyhow.” 


Tue saying of a White Mountain stage-driver 
to a New Yorker sitting with him—‘‘I s’pose if I 
went to York, I should geawk round just as your 
folks do up here’’—is not bad. 
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SMITH’S PATENT POWER ACCUMULATOR. 


Patent Office Department. 


The range of mechanical Invention is a true index of human progres’. 





IMPROVED POWER ACCUMULATOR. 


Tus idea of harnessing the winds for man’s use by 
It would be 
singular if the immense power that sweeps over bill and 


means of windmills is of no recent date. 


plain were allowed to pass by unnoticed. But so incon- 
stant and variable in their force 
cept few purposes where steady power was not required, 
It has often been 
said, that could the power that could be accumulawd bya 
windmill be retained for use after the wind had subsided, 
an end would be obtained that would be of much value 
and convenience. 

Among those who searched for the desired end is Mr. 
Robert L. Smith, of Stockport, Columbia Coanty, N. Y. 
After much thought on the subject he completed an inven- 
tion, for which letters patent of the United States were 
granted him on the 20th of December, 1864, and of which 
we herewith give an illustrative engraving. This he calls 
& power accumulator; the machine is so arranged, that 
when power is not desired to be applied, or when the wind 
is so strong as to give more power than is necessary, the 


are the breezes, that ex- 


windmills have not proved satisfactory. 


surplus is used to raise a heavy weight, which on being 
detached gives off in its descent the power which was ne- 


~ 
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cessary to raise it to what is known as the Power Machine, 
the force of which is capable of running light machinery 
for some time. 

The whole arrangement is easily fitted up in any build- 
ing, oceupies but little room, the power-machine being 
only about two feet square and four feet high, is self-op- 
erative and requires no more care to run it than to throw 
off the friction brake when it is desired to run, and to throw 
it on again when desired to stop. This accumulating wind 
power is designed especially for the farmer, the dairyman, 
or for household purposes, such as driving churns, wash- 
ing machines, and other light machinery. The power of 
this machine is not limited, depending, as it does, very 
much on the size of the wind-wheel—the power apparatus 
—amount of weight used, and the length of its fall. 
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Errect or VeceratTion on THE Rain Fart.—In 
the notes of the month's science and art in Chambers’ 
Journal, it is remarked that the news of the cinchona 
plantations is mostencouraging. There are nearly 360,000 
plants in the Nei!gerries, 8,000 in the slopes of the Hima- 
laya, and 22,000 in Ceylon—all yielding a satisfactory 
quantity of bark. Asis well known, Kew had a share in 
the work of transplanting the cinchona from Peru to 
India. It bas been lately raising young cork trees, which 
are to be sent in glazed cases to South Australia, where 
the colonial government intends to form plantations of that 
useful tree. The island of Ascension, once bare and 
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desert, has been planted from Kew with trees, shrubs, and 
grass, all of which thrive, and under the influettce of 
which the climate of the island is much ameliorated. This 
reminds us that since the growth of the trees planted in 
Lower Egypt, light showers of rain bave fallen—a phe- 
nomenon never before witnessed in that country by even 
the oldest inhabitant. 


ne em 
HOw TO SWIM. 


We have a little book entitled Taz Swimmen’s Guipz, 
illustrated with several engravings, showing all the “ at- 
titudes” in learning this useful, 
healthful, and interesting art. 

Besides these, it contains those 

most sensible “ Hints to Swim- 

mers, by Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 

Also the effects of bathing on health; times and places 
for swimming ; aius in learning to swim; the cramp; en- 
tering the water ; striking out; diving or plunging ; swim- 
ming in deep water ; treading water ; thrusting; floating ; 
artificial aids; swimming under water; dog-fashion ; on 
the back, ete. With remarks on the causes of drowning ; 
how to save persons from drowning; resuscitating the 
drowned ; and all that is necessary for a person to know, 
preparatory to leaping into river, lake, or sea. The little 
“Swimmer’s Guide” is sent by post fur 20 cents. Adress 
this office. 


———» + 


A Narvrat Currosrry.—A natural curiosity, 
which completely puzzles naturalisis and geologists, is 
now in possession of Isaac 8. Josephi, the wholesale jew- 
eler on Washington Street, San Francisco. It is an irreg- 
ular hexagonal quartz crystal, about one inch in diameter 
and two inches in length, pointed st one end and broken 
squarely off at the base. Within the body of the crystal, 
rising from the base like a miniature mountain, and occue 
pying about half the entire length of the stone, is a mass of 
beautifully crystallized gold, silver, and copper, each metal 


distinctly defined, snd all embedded in the stone—which~ 


is as clear os glass—in exactly the style of the flowers and 
other objects in « glass paper-weight. This curious spec- 
imen of the handiwork of nature, when in an eccen'ric tone 
of mind, was found by a miner at Gold Gulch, Calaveras 
County, some four years ago, and has been carried round 
in his pocket ever since, until some two months ago, when 
it was purchased by the superintendent of a copper mine 
and sent to the present possessor as a curiosity. Geolo- 
gists who have examined it declare that nothing of the 
kind has ever been seen or heard of before, and are ut- 
terly at a loss to account for its formation. 


Anovur Borsa —‘‘ A striking evidence of the 
slowness with which knowledge is diffused, is furnished by 
the frequent occurrence, in receipts for cooking, of di- 
rections to boil slowly or to boil rapidly for some specified 
length oftime. It shoald at this day be known that any- 
thing will cook just as quickly in water boiling as slowly 
as possible, as it will in water boiling with the greatest 
fory. Water, under the pressure of the atmospbere and at 
the level of the sea, boils at 212° Fahr. ; and as long as it is 
open to the air, no fire, however flerce, will heat it a single 
degree above this temperature. If we close the vessel, 
however, with an air-tight cover, so as to increase the 
pressure upon the surface of the liquid, we may heat it to 
any degree whatever. But as the pressure increases with 
the temperature, the strength of the boiler must be in- 
creased in the same proportion. On the other hand, if the 
pressure of the a'r on the surface of the water is dimin- 
ished by raising the vessel above the surface of the earth, 
the water will boil at a lower temperature than 212° 
Fahr. It takes longer to boil potatoes on the top of « 
mountain than at its base. In sugar refineries it is de- 
sirable to boil down the sirup at a low temperature, in or- 
der to avoid burning the sugar. This is effected by 
putting the sirup into an air-tight boiler and draining 
out a portion of the air from the space above the sirup by 
means of an air-»pump worked by as'cam-engine. Such a 
boiler is called a vacuum-pan, and is used in many other 
operations besides the refining of sugar.” 


Tue Lapres Lixe 1r.—The New Magic Skirt, 
invented by a lady, is the most flexible, yielding, and 
accommodating of anything of the kind yet introduc- 
ed. It is described in advertisement, and our ladies pro- 
nounce it “ just the thing.” 
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Witerurp Motices. 


[4 works noticed in Tue PaHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed.] 








Tur CorRELATION AND CONSERVATION OF 
Forces ; a Series of Expositiuns. By Prof. Grove, Prof. 
Helmholtz, Dr. Mayer Dr. Faraday, Prof. Liebig, and 
Dr. Carpenter. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1865. 
$2. 

It was a remark of the learned president of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at its annual 
meeting last year, that the new views of the Correlation 
and Conservation of Forces constitute the greatest discov- 
ery of the present century ; and the remark is probably 
correct. The work before us, for collecting and introduc- 
ing which the American public is indebted to Prof. E. L. 
Youmans, is both important and timely. Here we have 
the new views referred to clearly and authoritatively stated 
and set beTore us in a compact and convenient form. Prof. 
Youmans’ introduction is in itself a valuable feature, and 
the book, as a whole, a most valuable contribution to our 
scientific literature. —— . 

Tue Ipgeat Arrarnep. By Mrs. Eliza 
4 Farnbam. New York: C. M. Plumb & Co. 1855, 


This work, now first presented to the public, was pre- 
pared some years before her death by the gifted and la- 
mented philanthropist whose name it bears on its title- 
page, but was laid eside for other and, as she believed, 
more important work. It is vow necessarily published 
without the thorough revision which she would have given 
it; but the publishers have done well to issue it, and we 
have no doubt that it will find thousands of admiring 
readers. It came to hand as we were neariy ready for 
press, and we have had no time to examine it; but know- 
ing the authoress so well as we did, we can safely recom- 
mend her book unread. —— 

GoL_pEN LEAVES FROM THE AMERICAN 


Poets. Collected by John W. 8S. Hows. New York: 
Bunce & Huntington. 1865. $2 75. 


A beautiful volume to look upon, and with an internal 
correspondence not ulways found in literary wares. The 
collection is made with excellent taste, and embraces the 
best pieces of the best writers of verse in our country, be- 
gioning with “the first recorded poem written in Amer- 
ica” (1630), (which opens with 

“ The place where we live is a wilderness wood ;”) 

—and ending with verses which the reader will recognize 

as among the contributions to recent numbers of our lead- 

ing monthly magazines. —— 

Parson AND PEoPLE; or Incidents in the 
Every-day Life of a Clergyman. By the Rev. Edward 
Spooner, M.A., Vicar of Heston, Middiesex. From the 
second London edirion, With a preface by an Ameri- 


can Clergyman. New York: Bunce & Huntington. 
1865. $1 25. 


This has been characterized as “a book of beauty, 
pathos, and humor,” and it is all that and more, and com- 
mends itself to beth clergymen and laymen, as both 
thoughtful and suggestive. 


Our Farm or Two Acres. By Harriet 
Martineau. New York: Bunce & Huntington. 1865. 
20 cents. 

Although resembling in title a book published a few 
years ago, this little work is entirely new. It was con- 
tributed by the famous Miss Martineau to the London pe- 
riodical “* Once-a- Week.” The experiences it records are 
highlyrentertaining and suggestive. 


SKIRMISHES AND SKeEtTcuEs. By Gail 

Hamilton. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. $2. 

This book is made up of a series of essays on all sorts 
of subjects, and some of them with titles as odd as that of 
the volume itself, but, like that, striking and suggestive, 
“ Skirmishés!” That is just what most of Gail Hamilton’s 
writings are—pretty sharp skirmishes, too. Her compact 
well-turned sentences go off—explode as it were—with a 
crack like that of a rifle, or ring like the clash of a saber 
upon steel. If somebody is not hurt, it is not the fault of 
the writer. We bave not found time toread all the papers 


—ome thirty in number—which make up this volume, but 
“Brain and Brawn,” “ Glorying in the Goad,” and 
“ Drunkenness and Drinking” alone are worth the price 
of the book. — 





Tue AvTocraT OF THE BREAKFAST-Ta- 

BLE. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1665. $1 50. 

This is the blue and gold edition of a well-known pro- 
duction of Dr. 0. W. Holmes, whose portrait forms its 
frontispiece. It is full of quaint, witty, thoughtful, sugges- 
tive, and often poetical sayings, and is worthy of its place 
in the ranks of Ticknor & Fields’ gilded blue books. 


New Booxs.—Among the late issues 
of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the followiog, all of which may be ordered 
through us, as in various ways and deprees valuable or 
interesting: 

Go.prn LEAVES From Tue Bertisa Ports. Uniform in 
style with “Golden Leaves from the American Poets.” 
Collected by John W. 8. Hows. $2 75. 

Cunistran’s Mistake. By the author of “John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” $! 25. 

Tux Hittyars AND THE Burtons: A Story of Two Fam- 
ilies. By Henry Kings'ey, author of “ Geoffrey Hamlyn,” 
ete. $1 75. 

Tne ANNUAL oF ScrentiFic Discovery ror 1565; or, 
Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, exhibiting the 
most important Discoveries and Improvements in Me- 
cbanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, As- 
tronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Ge- 
ology, Geography, Antiquities, etc., together with a list of 
recent Scientific Publications ; a classified list of Patents; 
Obituaries of eminent Scientific Men ; an index of Impor- 
tent Papers in Scientific Journals, Reports, ete. Edited 
by David A. Wells, A.M. §1 75. 


New Music.— We are indebted to 
Horace Waters, 451 Broadway, New York, for “ The Fall 
of Richmond,” a descriptive piece for the piano by Joseph 
Ruff; and “ Richmond is Ours,” by Mrs. Parkhurst, words 
by A. J. H. Duganne. — 

Sorco JouRNAL AND Farm Macuinist. 
—This journal is the only paper devoted especially to the 
Northern Cane interest. Itis the organ and medium of 
numerous practical operators who have been engaged in 
the business since the Cane was first introduced, and con- 
tains the results of their experience and observation, to- 
gether with all the current general intelligence upon the 
subject, both practical and scientific. Published by the 
Clark Sorgo Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $1 50 a year, 








Questions OF ‘‘ GENERAL Interest’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no spuce to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“neat number.” Your “ Best Tuovents” solicited, 

An Orper For Books, Journats, etc., must he 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart. 
ment —To CorrEsPONDENTS—and communications for 
the Editor must be written on SEPARATE slips. 





Sa.tr.— Could we live without more salt than 
our food naturally contains? If so, would it be better for 
us? Ans. We have no doubt that most kinds of food 


contain enough of saline matter to answer the purposes of 
nature. The tiger and lion eat their meat fresh, aud 
can not be persuaded to partake of it if it be salte |; and 
the common dog that has been compelled to eat his meat 
more or less salted, and cooked, will eagerly devour that 
which is eutirely fresh in preference to other. Native 
grass, we presume, contains salt matter enough for the 
herbivorous animals, for not one in a hundred of wild 
cattle, deer, goats, or sheep ever see a salt lick or salt 
spring. We know a farmer in Connecticut, and know his 
lands; in one of his pastures there seems to be in the 
grass enough of the salt element, for while his cows are 
pastured there, they will cat no salt; in another lot, at 








a iderable dist from this, bis cows will eat a little 
salt when they come home at night. He has another lot, 
from which, when his cows come, they seem greedy for 
salt. In the cultore of soil, heretofore, without the proper 
rotation of crops, perhaps the saline elements have be- 
come exhausted, and food raised on such soil doubtless 
requires some seasoning, at least the cows think so. Veg- 
etables raised on the pasture-lot, in the grass of which the 
cows think there is an abundance of salty matter, salt 
would not be necessary to render them palatable and 
wholesome. The eating of pepper, salt, and mustard, the 
predominant provokers of the discase called dyrpepsia, 
is entirely artificial. No child will eat pepper or mustrrd 
without learning first of his seniors todo so. We would 
sweep every condiment from the table, except salt, and of 
that, we would advise the use of not more than one tenth 
of what is commonly used. 





Sty.—-Can idiots sin? How can you reconcile 
your answer to this question in your March number? 
Ans. Sin is a transgression of the law. We ask you a 
question. Can idiots or infants transgress civil law? If 
they can, why does not the common sense of the world, 


embodied in civil law, hold them to a rigid responsibility? 


Responsisitity AGAIN.—Is a person with small 
moral organs as responsible as one with them large? 
Ans. Yes. He can do his duty as well as one who is 
more highly endowed, He that has five talents must use 
five, and he that has one has no right to bury it. 


Hours or Steer.—E. A. No rule can be laid 
down that will apply to all cases. Napoleon and Wesley 
took but four hours’ sleep in the twenty-four, during a 
portion of their lives ; but it by no means follows that every 
one can retain his health, strength, and mental vigor 
with so little, nor even that they might not, in the end, 
have accomplished more by giving themselves more rest. 
Probably from six to seven hours of sound sleep will be 
sufficient for you at present, if you are in perfect health, 
but we could speak more positively on a personal inter- 
view. As you live in the city, you should call at our office. 


Varicose Vikins.—What is the cause of varicose 
veins, and what is the best mode of treating them? Ans. 
Varix, or a swollen state of the veins, usually those in the 
legs, rectum, etc., is caus-d by anything which tends to 
debilitate the body, undue fatigue, standing too much 
without moving about, costiveness, strains, pregnancy, 
etc. The most approved treatment is pressure, provided 
it can be properly applied. For the lower limbs an elas- 
tic stocking, if it fit properly, is an admirable remedy. 





Memory. — Carcu.ation. — Several Correspon- 
dents. Peter M. Deshong is dead. His method of ca'cu- 
lation—if he ever had a method—was never given to the 
public. The best way to devclop that faculty is to excr- 
cise it. 

Copyricut.—There 1s neither legal or moral 
objection, that we know, to collecting and re-publishing 
articles from newspapers, published thirty or forty years 
ago, unless since revised and copyrighted. 





G. M. P.—The advantage gained by the bee 
building its cells in regular hexagonal form is, there is no 
waste room; that can be readily seen by drawing a geo- 
metrical figure. Were it built in any other form, as fur 
instance round, there would be immense waste room. In 
the form it is, it gives more room in the cell than any other 
would, coon 

Bue Eyes, etc.-- J. J. T.—We can not tell a 
person’s character from such an imperfect description as 
you give. Send for the “ Mirror of the Mind.” 


G. M. P.--Mental labor is very exhausting, 
when severe ; but some persons have greater recuperative 
powers than others, and require less sleep to restore them 
to their full vigor after the labors of the day. If you find 
yourself perfectly rested after five and a half hours’ sleep, 
and have no desire to sleep more, that would seem to in- 
dicate that you nced no more ; but the fact would constitute 
no proper rule for another person engaged in the same 
pursuits. —_ 

Vanity comes primarily from large, active, and 
perverted Approbativeness, 
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Near-Srantrpnxess.— What is the canse of the 
awkward infirmity of “ near-sightedness,” which appears 
so much more frequent new than formerly? Is it a he- 
reditary comp'aint, and would the children o' parents, 
both very short of s:. ht, be sure 'o inherit the ¢efee' in an 
increased “egree? Would a mutual infirmity of this kind 
be any objection to marrying? Ana. It is often induced 
by reading, writing, engraving, sewing, watchmaking, or 
any other work that requires constant effort of the eyes at 
ashort distance. People in cities, whose range of vision is 
for the most part very much restricted, are more often 
near-sighted than people in the country ; besides, they are 
more generally devoted to ceupations that require close 
vision and sharp sight. This tendency, like any other de- 
fect or peculiarity, is liable to be transmitted to posterity, 
and that in an exaggerated form, and a mu'ual infirmity of 
that sort would be a serious objection to a marriage alli- 
ance. —- 


Timrorry anp Nervovsyess.—I am now in my 
thirtieth year, and used to be proud of my good reading ; 
at least, I could read in the best society without the least 
sign of backwar/ness, Now, if I was c»lled upon to read 
an army order before any of my superiors, I would break 
down before it was half finished. In writing, I am ofien 
placed in the same predicament. I am scarcely able to 
sign a pay roll without trembling ; when alone, it is differ- 
ent; also when under the influence of liquor. It is now 
about three or four years s'nce I am in this way, and would 
almost give anything to be cured. I have only six months 
longer to stay in the army, and if God spares my health 
and life, expect to do some clerking after getting home. If 
I can get help through your wise counsel, you shall be am- 
ply rewarded and kindty rememberrd. Ana. If you will 
stop drinking, and come under retigious influences, 5 ou 
may hope to acquire a comfortable degree of confidence. 
Do your duty, trust in God, hold up your head! While you 
conduct yourself as well as others, you will be as good. 
All men are accountable to the same great Judge. 


“ Premonttions” oR “ PresENTIMENTS.” — Are 
coming events ever foreshadowed to the human mind ? 
[Provably often.) Whence do they arise? [Sometimes 
rom a superior or susceptible condition of the recipient ; 
sometimes, probably, from superior intelligence.) Should 
any rellence be placed in them? [It 's difficult to decide 
when and how much to trust in or depend on them.) If, 
in individusl experience, premonitions or presentiments 
have come strikingly to pass in an wnmisteLabdle manner, 
should we believe or hope that greater things based on 
like foreshadowings were to be fulfilled? [Those who are 
very susceptible in this respect should be guard-d against 
accepting as normal or supernatural presentiments which 
may come only from a disordered state of the nervous sys- 
tem. Nothing seems more real than the impressions of 
him who dreams, or of him who is insane, or of him who 
has delirium tremens.], -— 


Great Men.—Judging from pbrenological char- 
acter, which was the greatest man—in the sense of a war- 
rior — Alexander, Hannibal, Casar, or Napoleon? [Of 
Alexan‘er and Hannibal we have no reliable likenesses. It 
would be d flicult to decide between the heads of Cesar 
and Napoleon.] Can you recommend Hydropathy to cure 
mo-t disesses? Will it cure fevers, or inclinations to con- 
sumption? [Y~s, in proper hands.) Does Hope extend 
through the head from one si le to the other? or is it mere- 
ly upon each side of the head alone? [It is in each hem- 
isphere of the brain.] Can you give the phrenological 
character correctly from a person's ey ad If you 
can, whet siz» is preferable—the head or the whole of the 
body? [The head and shoulders only ; though if one has 
a full-length figure or half figure, it is well to send it wirh 
other styles. send to us for the “ Mirror of the Mind ;” 
a three-cent stamp will bring it, and that will tell you 
all about the subj- ct, how to have likenesses taken and 
what measurements are necessary in forming a correct 
opinion of temperament, constitution, health, etc.} 





Bisnor.—Your youth, repentance, and aspira- 
tions are all in your favor. Though your health, memory, 
and faculties may have been impaired, your case is by no 
means hopeless. The advertising “quacks” to whom 
you refer, ought to be prosecuted. 


Music. —O. K., Plum Creek. You can learn 
music, but you must overcome your extreme sensitiveness. 


Anxtovs.—Yes, you can become a minister of 
the Gospel, and, if your feelings lead you in that «irection, 
try to ascertain whether it be merely ambition or a desire 
to do good ; and if you find yourself led by the best part 
of your nature and feelings, prepare yourself by the requi- 
site stady and go forward. 

Locat Memorny.—What causes persons to be- 


come deranged concerning the points of the compass, and 
what isthe remedy? Ans. It isa disturbed condition of 


the faculty of Locality, which remembers directions. We 
knew a lady school-teacher, in 1842, who could not tell 
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the points of the compass, or the right hand from the left, 
except by being in particular localities and knowing 
which was north by the relative position of certain things; 
then, thinking, as we teach in school, that the top of the 
map is north, the right hand east, and the left hand west, 
she remembered which was the right hand by recollect- 
ing on which she wore her thimble. 


Serine witn tHe Eves Suvr.—Why can I see 
colors when my eyes are closed? Ans. When one’s eyes 
are closed and the hand pressed upon the eye, there is a 
swimming, dancing vision with the most beautiful and 
gorgeous combinations of colors. We have in childhood 
practiced this pressure upon the eye for the delectable 
pleasure the scenery thus produced gave us. We sup- 
pose that it is occasioned by an excitement of the optic 
nerves; but why this particular class of gorgeous forms 
should be presented, it would probably trouble the wisest 
optician to tell. When the drunkard has delirium 
tremens, he sees all sorts of beasts when his eyes are 
wide open. This is caused, of course, by some abnormal 
condition of the brain and optic nerves; and when one is 
hit on the head, he sees stars; but people would perhaps 
be troubled to give a detailed reason for it. Itis simply 
a shock to the brain and nervous system. 

Catarru.—What is the cause of catarrh, and if 


long continued, will it injure the brain? Ans. Catarrh is 
the irritation and inflammation of that part of the mucous 


membrane connected with the nose. It doubtless some- 
times injures the brain. It is likely to become extended 
to the throat and lungs, producing consumpties. We 
have little confidence in any kind of drug application for 
the cure of catarrh. General recuperation of the system 
will do more than any snuff or other specific application 
for the disease. Those who have the catarrh usually have 
more or less scrofula in the system, which sometimes 
makes i's appearance in catarrh, swollen tonsils, quinsy, 
sores in the nose, eyes, lips, and ears, and it sometimes 
appears in tubercles in the lungs, liver, and other organs. 
Those who are of scrofulous habit are more inclined to 
consumption than other persons. 


**Woutp He were Farrer.’’—What will in- 
crease the vital temperament, or produce a preper degree 
of embonpoint? Ans. Good, wholesome food, without 


condiments, especially without mustard or pepper, and 
plenty of sleep—ten hours, if necessary; active exercise 
in the open air, sunshine, and plenty of fruit as a part of 
each meal ; and no habits of over-working, over-thinking, 
stimulating, or dissipation of any sort to drain away the 
vitality. 


Lovety Puiats Prorpre.—Can a plain young 
lady awaken in the minds of gentlemen a love for her, 
and how? Ans. Let her live a true life, take care of her 


health, cherish feelings of devotion, respect, and of kind- 
ness for all, make herself worthy of the best love without 
seeking it, and she will be likely to get it. 


Coquetnry.—Why is one called a coquette who 
does not wish to be one, and does not believe she is? 
Ans. Approbativeness and Secretiveness large, with not 
very much Self-Esteem, and not a broad intellect, of en 
lead persons to act in a coquettish way who have no moral 
delinquency in this respect. Many thus accused deserve 
a better name. Let her exercise dignity, avoid flattering, 
treat all plain people in the party with gentleness and 
kindness, especially the modest and retiring; be frank 
and modest toward the better classes, the desirable peo- 
ple; act the truth, and if she do not have a better name, 
she ought to. 


Warts anp Corns.—Moisten nitrate of silver 
(lonar caustic) and rub the wart or corn therewith. The 
cuticle will be blackened and killed ; remove all this with 
a sharp knife, and repeat the application. There is no 
danger or pain attending the operation, and a few appli- 
cations and parings will enable the caustic to reach the 
root of the matter. We have no recipe for removiog 
moles; they are sometimes cut out, but the remedy is 
worse than the disease. 

Frar.—Did Napoleon and Wellington ever 
know fear? Ans. If organized like other human beings, 
it is highly probable they did. For answers to your ques- 
tions concerning noses, chins, etc., see our new work on 
Physiognomy and Signs of Character. 
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Anxtovs.—We would not trust them. They 
will both rob and poison you. They are simply “ quacks,” 
and all their promises to cure are falsehoods. 


Cuicaco, Iti.—Does the ‘‘ Swedish Movement 
Cure” accomplish what is claimed for it? Ans, That de- 


pends on who makes the claim. It is a good agency for 


many cases. How cen “language” be best cultivated ? 
Ans. By talking and reading aloud. What business or 


oeccuprtion is a person best fitted for whose perceptive 
and literary faculties are “ small” or “very email,” with 
reason'ng faculties “ larye” or “ very large,” and his head 
measuring over 22) inches in circumference; is nearly 
eighteen years of age, and weighs 128 pounds, with no 
school edneation? Ana. It is difficult to say, It is an un- 


wieldy kind of head. Some plain trade or farming would 
answer. 


Ixvatips.—We again warn the public against 
the “ No-cure-no-pay” doctors from London, Paris, or oth- 
erwhere. The “ Howard Associations,” the “ Cherokee” 
impostors, and the entire brood of quacks who advertise 
Manhood Restoratives, French Preventives for Shatiered 
Constitutions, Essence of Life, The Young Man’s Friend, 
Advice to Ladies, To Indiscreet Young Men, Nervous De- 
bility, ete., are one and sl! base swindles, used only to get 
money. The victims come to us daily imploring advice, 
and begging us to expose the villains who first rob and 
then poison their victims. These quacks sell worthless 
compounds, charging from #10 to $50 for that which costs 
them perbaps less than a cent ona dollar. These “rem- 
edies” are sent by post or express, and the poor, cred- 
ulous victims swallow them, in the vain hope of obtaining 
relief. Of all the wicked delusions in the world, these 
which trifle with life and health are among the worst. 
We can do no more than to warn our readers to be on 
their guard. 

A Hotitow Foreneap.—What does a hollow in 
the forehead just above the root of the nose indicate? 
Ans. Sometimes a wrinkle in the scalp shows a depression 
at that point. There are sometimes two bony ridges on 
each side, which make the middle seem depressed ; and 
sometimes there is an absolute depression, which in- 
dicates a want of the organ of Individuality or disposition 
to notice and remember things. 


DRAWING AND Parntinc.— Chapman's American 
Drawing Book ($5) and Ruskin’s Elements of Draw- 
ing ($1 50) are, we think, the best books fur beginners. 


Instixcr AND Reason.—F. L. 8. Re-state your 
questions in a more definite form, and we will consider 
them. Our May number was stereotyped before your 
note reached us. We generally go to press nesrly a 
month in advance of date. We take our own time to an- 
swer questions through the Jovenat. We may furnish 
thoughts, but can not furnish brains to comprehend or 
understand them. If you expect to find perfect con- 
sistency among all the articles published in this JovrNat, 
you will be very much disappointed. Show us a con- 


sistent man and we will show you a perfect man. A fool 
may ask more questions than a wise man can answer. 
You place us under obligations by keeping a sharp eye on 
us and holding us to our doctrines. Like the rest of 
mankind, phrenologists require watching. They are no 
better than they ought to be. We should take their 
statements with allowances. 


A. B. C.—Your jealousy, probably, arises from 
too much Approbativeness, Cautiousness, and Amative- 
ness, too little Self-Esteem and an excitable temperament. 


Tosacco.—Mr. Editor: Will you please inform 
me which is the most injurious, chewing or smoking to- 
bacco? Ihave been chewing for the past ten years, and 
for sundry reasons should like to leave it off, but I find if I 
leave off chewing, I must commence smoking ; hence the 
reason for the question. Ans. We believe both smoking 
and chewing to be very injurious to most temperaments, 
and of the two evils, can scarcely say which is worst, 
Those who chew, keep the nasty stuff always In their 
mouth except when they sleep; while those who smoke, 
do so less tantly. Our correspondent is unfortunate 
in having contracted the habit, which he {is conscious in- 
jures him, but finds it so difficult te break off. The best 
advice we can give him is to pray God to be delivered 
from the temptation, and ask for grace to overcome the 
besetting sin. 

Ayxtous.—Ask Mr. Capen, 25 South Tenth 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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General Items. 


Norice.—For the instruction of those 
who may wish to bequeath money or other property to 
the American Phrenological Society, we append the 
following 





FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to my executor (or executors) the sum of —— 
dollars in trust, to pay the same in —— days after my de- 
cease to the pers. n who, when the same is payable, shall act 
as treasurer of the “ AmEnIcAN PqRENOLOGIOAL Society,” 
New York city, to be applied under the direction of the 
Executive Committee of that Socicty, to its scientific uses 
and purpos: s. 

The W'll should be attested by three witnesses [in some 
States three are required, in o:her States only two], who 
should write against their names their places of resideuce 
{if in cities, the street and number]. The following form 
of vttestat-on will answer for every State in the Union: 
“Signed, sealed, published and declared by the said 
[A. B.] as his last will and testament‘, in the presence of 
us, who, at the request of the said A. B., and 1n his pres- 
ence, and in the presence «of «ach other, have hereunto 
subscribed our names as witnesses.” 


[The act of the Legislature incorporating this Society 
was published in the May number of this Journat. 
Duplicate copies may be had at this office.] 


Mr. Bocarpvus, photographic artist, 
corner of Broadway and Franklin Street, is producing 
some of the finest work in this most beautiful art. Look 
into his galleries and behold the portraits of many of our 
well-known citizens. His rooms are clean and capacious, 
pleasantly situated, easy of access, clerks and atrendan's 
courteous and polite, artists who have a natural aptitude 
and the highest culture for their work; those who sit to 
them for pictures may expect the best that can be pro- 
duced. The only objection we can name to this establish- 
ment is the fact, that it is so crowded with fashionable 
patrons, that new comers may have to wait longer than 
they like for a chance to be photographed. 


Mr. Francis Hirst, from Hudders- 
field, England, a most worthy young man who came to 
America some two years ago, recently died of typhoid fever 
in St. Luke’s Hospital, New York. He was most kindly 
attended during his illness by his benevolent employers 
and associates, Messrs. Cocuran & Co., of 443 Broadway. 
Mr. Hirst was buried in Greenwood Cemetery. 


Messrs. Powers, Everett, anp Bur- 
rows, Pureno.ocists.—Letters from the West bring us 
good reports of these gentlemen. Mr. Powers has been 
lecturing the past season with success in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, and Messrs. Evereit and Burrows in Illinois, 
Iowa, and other States. Large sudiences are said to con- 
gregate nightly, to listen attentively, and to go away in- 
structed and with a higher regard for the noble science, 
and its mission in the world of mind. We are glad toex- 
tend the right hand of fellowship to these intelligent and 
zealous teachers. The publie will ‘iscriminate between 


them and the crazy free-love impostors, who disgrace 
themselves and the cause. We promise to do our part 
toward guarding our friends and patrons against encour- 
aging ~ pretenders.” The parties whose numes we give 
above we have good reason to believe are not on'y com- 
petent phrenologists, but high-minded Christixn gentle- 
men. We will commend only persons of this class. 


In Schenectady, N. Y., a new Phreno- 
logicai Society has been formed. We shall be glad to hear 
that the professors and students of Union College are in- 
teresting themselves in the study of man, as well as in 
Greek and Latin. We wish the new society the best 
success. — : 

Corree As a Disinrectant.—The fumes of burn- 
ing coffee are powerful disinfectants. Experiments have 
been made in Paris to prove this. A quantity of meat was 
hung up 'n a closed room until decomposed, and then a 
chafing-d sh was introduced, and five hundred grammes 
of coffee thrown on the fire. In a few minutes the room 
was entirely disaffected. In another room sul;hureted 
hydrogen and ammonia were developed, a.d ninety 
grawmes of coffee de-troyed the sme!l in hulf a minute. 


It is also snid that coffee destroys the smell of musk and 
asafetida, The best way to effect ths fumigation 8 to 

and the coffee in a mortar and then 'o strew it on a hut 
ron plate, which, however, must uot be red-hot 





WORDS OF APPROVAL. 


Te following note explains itself: Manurvs, N. Y., 
April 9, 1865.—To 8. R. Weis, Editor PurenoLoe1oaL 
Journat. My Dear Sir :—Up out of the deep depths of 
my heart I must thank you for your truly valuable paper, 
I never rise from its perusal without feeling cheered, 
strengthened, and encouraged thereby. 

It has made me more a hater of sin; more a lover of 
clear-eyed truth ; more a lover of the beautiful, the noble, 
the honorable, and the manly. I have more, much more 
charity for the shortcomings of men. I pity where I once 
condemned. It teaches me the truly encouraging doc- 
trine, that we can change and improve unhappy organi- 
zations ; and that if a man is born with inclinations to 
the devilish, he may, by the help of the Eternal, who is al- 
ways near to those who love him, become good and enno- 
bled ; and instead of having the bearing of a felon, he may 
become erect, and his gpul wil! shine sweetly through his 
searred and worn features. God is true! The Eteroal is 
not a bungler. 

It has shown me my weak points of character, and as 
certainly it has poivted out the infallible remedy. It ex- 
plains, I think, all the actions of men. It is the founda- 
tion stone which underlies the whole of life. All the 
crimes, the peccadilloes, and the hellishness of men are 
by its golden key dragged forth to the light and shown in 
all their hideous deformity. When the world shall come 
to understand the God-given science, if only in outline, 
there will be far less crime—more, very much more hap- 
piness in families, neighborhoods, and communities. Pa- 
rents will understand children; children will know their 
parents. Husbands will know wives—wives, husbands, 
and each will know all, instead of being strangers to each 
other, as is too often the case now. Children leave their 
parents’ roof and fireside as utter strangers to each other, 
as if they were born in Nova Scotia; and husbands and 
wives occupy the same pillow at night for years, and when 
death steps in and parts them, they each scarcely know a 
heart-beat of the other. To be sure, this is not always the 
case, but often, too often it is. 

“Shall we ever fairly stand, 
Soul to soul and hand to hand ?” 

I am delighted that people are coming to appreciate and 
welcome the science of which you are the representative ; 
all that is needed is to show them the truth, and it is grasp- 
ed as drowning,men clutch at straws. 

In conclusion, sir, permit me to reiterate my hearty 
thanks, and I pray God will keep you, bless you, and give 
you of his unerring wisdom to the end of a long, well- 
spent life. Yours traly, Joun H. Tomas. 


Publishers’ Department. 


To CorresPonDENTs.—It is very de- 
sirable that those who send us questions to be answered in 
the Jovrnat should send their address, so that if wethink 
it not expedient to reply in the Journat, we can, if we 
think the question demands an answer, do so by mail. 











In Typr.—Several articles intended 
for this number and already in type are reserved for our 
next. Among these are “ Herbert Spencer and his Works ;” 
“Modern Essenes; or Celibacy from a Shaker Stand- 
point ;” and “ Animals as Co-workers in Creation.” 


Loox Ovt For THE JuLy NuMBER !— 
We are preparing to make the July number one of the 
best, if not the very best, ever issued. We have already 
prepared, or preparing, “ President Johnson ;” “General 
Sherman ;” Senator Harlan; Henry C. Carey; and Vic- 
toria and Eugenie, with portraits; “ Fat and Lean Folks,” 
with illusirations; “ Love and Lovers,” by Mrs. George 
Washington Wyllys; “Immortality of Mind a necessity 
of its Existence ,” “Our New Dictionary of Phrenology 
and Physiognomy,” continued, ete. 


A New Votvume.— With the July 
number we begin the Forty-seconp Vo.ume of the Purr- 
NOLOGICAL JouRNAL. We cxn stl furnish back numbers 
to Ja uary, at regular subscription price. Those whose 
subscriptions expire with this June number should re-sub- 








scribe at once if they wish the chain unbroken. Unless 
re-ordered soon, we can not engage to complete the new 
volume. Renewals—with additions—are coming in free- 
ly and the prospects for the future are good. Clubs of 
from five to fifty are always joyfully received, and all co- 
workers have our warmest thanks. 


Ar “PuHrENoLocicaL JouRNAL AND 
Lire I:tustratep” hafva vi emottagit aprilhiftet, och 
hanvi a till var rekommendation i numro 57.—Denna jour- 
nal ar af sa mangfaldigt intresse, att hvarje skandinavisk 
familj skulle formera sitt husbiblianek dermed. 

€@™ Till agenter och clubbar géra vi foljande propo- 
sition : Hvar och en som betalar for en argang pa vart blad 
och tillika instinder 1 dollar 50 cent, erhaller den phren- 
ologiska journalen for ett ar tillsind, hvilket fr 50 cent 
mindre an namnde journal annars kostar.—New York 
Standianisk Post. —_ 


In tHE Hosprrat.—In one of our New 
York military hospitals a wounded soldier received from 
a philanthropic lady friend a package of reading matter, 
among which were several numbers of the Pureno.oci- 
caL JourRNAL, for which he expressed his warmest thanks. 
When the resident physician came into the ward and saw 
the Jovrnats, he exclaimed, with an oath, “ Who brought 
this publication here?” The poor, weak man replied, “A 
lady friend,”—whose name was written on them. When 
the heartless fellow—was his name Morr ?—grabbed the 
numbers and carried them off, threatening vengeance on 
any one who should bring more to his hospital. Were we 
quite sure of his real name, we would give him the bene- 
fit of a gratuitous advertisement. Such an exhibition of 
petty spleen and prejudice indicates either an unfortunate 
organization or a very bad temper. 

As a contrast to this, we copy a P.S. to a letter from 
Louisville, Ky., from 8. 8. G.: “ We read your Jovurnat 
at the hospital with much satisfaction, and we trust with 
great improvement to our minds. 


Nor Suirep.—A lady was invited to 
subscribe for the Journat, but declined on the ground 
that it was “too professional.” A gentleman, who now 
takes one copy, would take two if it were devoted more 
exclusively to Ethnology. Another wants all Physiolégy. 
And still another prefers Physiognomy. But the great 
majority of our readers express themselves well pleased 
with both the matter and the manner of the JournaL. We 
aim to make it popular—suited to the minds of the many 
rather than the few. We can not hope to suit all, but 
shall try to so conduct the Journat that none who read 
it can afford to do without it. 


Kentucky.—Tue Breavutiru.t.—Read- 
ers will be interested in the racy and instructive sketches 
of the Blue Grass Region, by Mrs. Ketchum. Kentucky 
is one of the most beautiful States in the Union, and this 
one of the most charming sections of the State. It reminds 
one of the grand old parks in England—stocked with mag- 
nificent oaks, splendid horses, cattle, sheep, and deer. 
This Blue Grass Region affords perpetual pasturage of the 
finest kind, summer and winter. Read the sketches—then 
visit this natural Eden. oo 


Moper or Creation.—The address of 
Charles E. Townsend, author of “ Mode of Creation,” in 
May number, is Locust Valley, Queens County, N. Y. 


Tue Eniagma.—The answer to the 
enigma in your April number is, “ A Phrenological Ex- 
amination.” Oraga CAMPBELL. 

Also answered by 8, W. M. and others. 


Our Frontispiece. — The Jndiana 
True Republican gets off the following at our expense. 
“ Our four-year-old the other day, after intently examin- 
ing the frontispiece of the ParenotocicaL JouRNAL— 
which, as everybody knows, consists of a large picture of 
the human head, mapped off according to the phrenolg- 
ical system, with smaller pictures of persons, animals, etc., 
ete., in each organ, to indicate iis pecular function - re- 
marked that he thought “ that man would have the head- 
ache, wih all them things in his head !” 

[A bright boy. He probably takes after his father.— 
Ep. A. P. J.] 
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Adbertisements. 


To Apv KRTISEMENTS We Can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1%h of the month. 


\ RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M.D. 
i 258 Pacifle Street, Brooklyr, L. I 


PROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER- 
l ) CURE, 68 and 65 Columbia Street, 
corner of Cranberry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This establishment is located between 
Fulton and Wall Street Ferries, oa the far- 
famed Brooklyn Heights, overlooking the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, and is one 
of the most delightful residences for Patients 
aod Boarders that can be found, being very 
convenient of access to the business part of 
New York, and yet so situated as to be free 
from its noise and coufusion. 

Facilities are here afforded for a thorough 
course of hygienic treatment, which em- 
braces the use of those agencies that the 
latest investigations have proved to be the 
most effleacious, including strict attention to 
diet, rest of mind and body; the European 
system of Hyproratny, which combines 
with the ordinary water treatment, judi- 
ciously applied, the st:!l more potent action 
of the Turxisna Batu; the Swepisu Move- 
went Cure, aud the various Evrcrgica. 
appliances. 

Tne Turxisa Barns of the Establishment 
have recently been enlarged and improved, 
in order to accommodate the increasing de- 
mand for their benefits aud luxuries. For 
terms, eic., address, 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 





\ R. JAMES BURNS, founder of the 
pt Progressive Liseary, No. 1 Weliing- 
ton Road, Cold Harbor Lane, Camberwell, | 
London, 8., keeps American works in stock | 
—new supplies by regular steamers. The 
trade supplied. The Pareno.iocicat Jove- 
NAL sent post free, at S*. per annum. Sin- 
gle numbers, 10d. Address as above. 


| Oe ERYBODY THAT CAN SING, 
4 should lose no time in learning all the 
Patriotic Songs contained in 

THE TRUMPET OF FREEDOM; 
which contains the Music and Words of 
about fifty of the best that have been pro- 
duced by the Rebellion: among which are: 

Battle Hymn of the Republic; How do 
you Like it, Jeff-rson D.? Rally Round the | 
Flag ; Mount, Boys, Mount (Cavalry Sony) ; | 
Picket Guard; Glory Hallelujah; Mother, 
When the War is over, ete. 

Sent post psid for 50 cents, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
359 Broadway, New York. 


D*-. JEROME KIDDER’ 3 GENU- 

INE S8IX-CURRENT ELECTRO- 
MEDICAL APPARATUS.—The most per- 
fect in construction, and the most simple and 
— in its operation of env ever made. 
tecommended by Professors Mott, Sillima”, 
Vanderweyde, and other leading sci~ntific 
men. 

The FIRST PREMIUM was awarded thi« 
machine by the AMERICAN INsTITUTE, 
as the only machine in the world having 
really many different qualities of currents, 
and also a strong sensational current accom- 
panied by the galvaoic influence which will 
electro-plate. Send for a descriptive circu- 
lar. Address 

DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
483 Broadway, New York. 


PP REATISE ON ENGLISH PUNC- 
TUATION., designed for Letier Wri- 
ters, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press; and for the use of Schools and 
Academies, with an Appendix, contaming 
rules on the use of Capitals, a list of Abbre- 
viations, Hints on the preparation of Copy, 
and on Proof-Keading. Specimen of Proof- 
sheet, etc. By John Wilson. $1 69 postpaid. 
at FOWLER AND WELLS 


Ec ONOMIC AL HOUSEKEEPERS 
USE. 
PYLE'’S SALERATUS. 
PYLE’S CREAM TAR TAR. 
PYLES O. K. SOAP. 
PYLE’S BLUEING POWDER. 





Articles designed for all who want the | 


best goods, fuli weight. Sold by best Gro- 
cers everywhere. Each package bears the 


name of JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
a! 


New York. 


AMERICAN 








J [ousexenrens WILL FIND AT 
495 Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas 
Hotel, the 


WORLD'S CLOTHES DRYER, 


—the same so extensively sold at, and in 
aid of, the great Sanitarv Fairs—a machine 
they would not part with for five times its 
cost afer using it. Many thousands have 
been sold in Loodon. Will be set up, and 
warranted to give satisfaction. Please call 
and examine. Circulars sent free. Address 
as above. 4-6 GALE & OO. 


*MPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE 
4 Salesroom, 586 Broadway, New York. 


This Machine is adapted to family or man- 
ufacturing purposes; simple, durable, and 
efficient, and porfectly noiseless in its oper- 
ation; makes the lock-stitch, which will 
neither rip nor ravel, and is alike on both 
sides, Agents wanted. 

T. J. M‘ARTHUR & CO. 

For further information send for descrip- 
tive circular. 


[pet Y’S CLOTHES WASHERS 

New Arrangement! Prices Greatly 
Reduced! Don’t let the women folks wear 
remselves out Rubbing and Twisting 
Clothes to pieces any more. Save both the 
Ciothes and the Women with these Lalor 


Sivers, 


DOTY'S GREAT CLOTHES AND WOOL 
WASHERS. 


They are the most popular Washing Ma- 
chines, because the BEST and CHEAPEST. 
They are now constantly in use by bun- 
dreds, among whom are leading editors, 
puble officers, aud professional men ot 
\ nerica,. 

Be sure to send for a free circular and 
sce what those using them say. Address 
DUTY BROTHERS, Janesvilie, Wiscon- 
sin, or DOTY BROTHERS, 151 Nassau 
Street, New York. 

¢@" ~Agents wanted everywhere. 
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JOURNAL. 


YUMMINGS & JENNYS—MANUFAC- 
/ tuners of Grand, Square, and Cottage 
Uprigut 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 726 Broadway, New York. 


Every Instrument warranted for Five Years. 

These instruments have now been for sev- 
eral years before the public, and have from 
their seperiority of tone, fineness of touch, 
durability and elegance of finish, drawn 
forth mavy und very flattering commenda- 
tions from a number of the most prominent 
members of the musical profession. They 
ere now offered to the public at prices from 
25 to 3° per cent. lower than any other in- 
strumen:s.of equal qualities. The steadily 
increasing ¢emand for these superior instru- 
ments has induced the makers to increase 
their faci ities for manufacturing them, and 
they are now fu'ly prepared to meet the de- 
mands of all, both wholesale end retail 
customers. 

Deulers in localities where these instru- 
ments have not yet been introduced, desi- 
ring an agency for them, will be liberally 
dealt with. Send tor a circular. 











| 


Cave & SONS — MANUFAC- 
turers of Granp, Squares, and Uprieut 
PIANO-FORTES, 

No. 652 Broadway, New York. 

The supcriority of these instruments has | 
of Jate been amply demonstrated by the | 
voluntary testimony of the foremost artists | 
of the day, who claim for them excellencies 
of tone and workmanship hitherto unob- | 
tained by apy othor makers. 

Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the New | 
ScaLe CarckertnG Granp P1ano-Fortes | 
has severely tested their musical qualities, | 
and resulted in establishing the justice of | 
the very fluttering estimation in which they 
are held. 

Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS are Sole | 
Agents for the celebrated Alexandre Organs | 
for the United States. Mar ly. | 





MVMENSE PRICES PAID FOR 
OLD BOOKS. 
100,000 Books on Hand at your price. 
10,000 Photographic Albums at our price. 
500,00 Stereoscopic Pictures at any price. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 118 Neasau St. 


TO 83 ov rae PULPIT AND ROS 
a TRUM contains Rev. Hexrey Warp 
Beecnuer’s GREAT «*RATION AT RAIS- 
ING THE OLD FLAG OVER FORT SUM- 
TER, April 14, 1865. Priec, prepaid, 16 cts, 

No. 34 contains Hon. Groncr BANCROFT'S 


| ORATION, pronounced in New York, April 


25, 1865, at the OBSEQUIES OF ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN. 

THE FUNERAL ODE, by WittiaM CoL- 
LEN Bryant. 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S EMANCIPA- 
TLON PROCLAMATION, January 1, 1863. 

HIS LAST INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 
March 4, 1865. 

A PORTRAIT OF THE LATE PRESI- 


DENT. Price, with portrait, 25 cents. 
THE PULPIT AND ROSTRUM, 


PAMPHEET SERIAL, 
Contains Reports of the best Sermons, Lec- 
tures, Orations, ete., ete. 
Twelve Nos., #1 £0; Single Nos., 15 Cents. 
The object of this Serial is to preserve in 
convenient form the best thoughts of our 
most gifted men, Just as they come trom their 
lips; thus retaining their freshness and per- 
sonality. Great f:vor has already been 
shown the work. The successive numbers 
will be issued as often as D:scourses worthy 
a place in the Serial can be found. Tuirty- 
five numbers have already been published. 
A list will be sent when applied for with 
stump. 
SCHERMERHORN, BANCROFT & CO., 
Pablishers, 1380 Grand St., New York; 
512 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


$2. TO oT OLS AND INST RUCTIONS 
complete, teaching to Solder Tin- 
ware, Lead, Copper, Bras«, and Jron. Easy 
to learn, and extremely useful. Send $2, or 
pay to the Express when your Tools come. 
P. BROWN, Worcester, Mass. 





“MIRROR OF THE MIND;’’ Or, 
/\ Your Character from Your Likeness. 
For particulars how to have pictures taken, 
send one 8-cent stamp to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 359 Broadway, New York. 





E & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. — MAN- | 
4« Ufacturers of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 501 Broadway, New York. 

In addition to our main business of Pro- 
ToGRarnic MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
. VIEWS. 


Of these we have an immense assortment, 
including War Scenes, American and For- 
eign Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Siatu- 
ary, ete.,cte. Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, 
for public or private exhibition. Our Cata- 
logue will be sent to any address on receipt 
of s'amp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 

We were the first to introduce these into 
the United States, and we manufacture im- | 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging 
in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our | 
A.Boms have the reputation of being supe- | 
rior in beauty and durability to any others. 
They will be sent by mail, Free, on receipt | 
of price. | 

2" FINE ALBUMS MADE TO OnDER. 49 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Our Catalogue now embraces over Five 
THOUSAND different subjects (to which adii- 
tlons are continually being made), of Por- 
traits of Eminent Americans, ete., viz., about 
100 Major-Generals, | 55' Statesmen, 

200 Brig.-Generals, | 130 Divines, 
275 Colonels, 125 Authors, 





109 Lieut.-Colonels, | 40 Artists, 
250 Other Officers, 8) Prominent Wo- 
7 Navy Officers, men, 


125 Stage 

8.000 Copies of Works of Art, 
including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Eogravings, Painwngs, Statues, ete. 
Catalogues sent oo receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Pictures from our | 
Catalogue will be fliled on the receipt of | 
#1 80, and sent by mail rrez. 

Photographers and others ordering goods | 
C. 0. D., will please rem't twenty-five per | 
cent. of the amount with their orver. 

The prices and quality of our goods 
cana not fail to satisfy. ° 








Ts SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 
What It Is, and What ItCan Do. By 
WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room 28, Cooper 





Institute, New York. Price 25 cents. 





[June 


AX EXPOSITION OF HE SWED- 
ISH MOVEMENT-CURE, embracing 

the History and Philosophy of this system 

of Medical Treatment, with examples of 
Single Movements, and directions for their 
use, in various forms ot Chronic disease, 
ee +d a complete Manual of Exercises ; 
gether with @ Summary of the Princi ples 
General Hygiene, by Georcr H. Tar- 

Lor, M.D. Price, post paid, #1 75 cenis. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





A® AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 
FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 
Goop Booxs at OLp Prices. 

The paper and binding worth the money. 
SIX VOLUMES OF THB 
GENESEE FARMER, 

Nearly Two Thousand Pages, 
Over Five Hundred Engravings. 
Those acquainted with Tne Geneses Far- 


MER Will be giad to avail themselves of this 
opportunity to secure a set of the Bound 


| Volumes at rates fur }ess than they can now 
| be published. 


No Farmer, Fruit Grower, 
or Horticulturist should be without a set of 
these Bound Volumes. They are invaluable 


| for reference. Toere is scarcely a subject in 
| the whole range of Agricultural and Horti- 


cultural practice that is not treated on. They 
will be worth ten times their cost to any 
Farmer. 

Tue Genesee Farmer 's published in one 


| of the best wheat ana fruit sections in the 


United States. It is a Monthty Journal of 
| 82 Royal Octavo Pages, filled with carefully 
prepared matter of great practical value to 
all engaged in the cultivation of the soil. 
The twelve monthly numbers are bound to- 
aw in a subs‘aotial manner, making a 
Geadoume book that is worth a place in any 
library. There is a complete Index to each 
volume. 

The volumes for the last six years (1859- 
1860-1861-1862-1563-1564) will be sent by ex- 
press for Five Dollars.) 

The volume for 1564 will be sent separate- 
ly by mail prepuid, for $1 25. 


THE RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTI- 

CULTURAL DIRECTORY 
Is a little work of 120 pages, published at 
the commencement of each year by the edi- 
tor of the Genesee Farmer. It was started 
in 1856, and a new volume containing en- 
tirely new matter has been published each 
yea. The complete ret of eight numbers 
(1556, "57, 5S, °59, "60, 61, 62, and 63), hand- 
somely bound in two volumes, will be sent 
to any address, prepaid, by mail, on receipt 
of $2 50. 

The six volumes of the Genesee Farmer 
(for the years ’59, ’60, °61, 62, °63, and °64), 
and the complete set of the Rural Annual, 
handsomely bound, will be sent together by 
express for #7. Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor Genesee Farmer 
and Rural Annual, 
Kochester, N. Y. 


NEW RURAL MANUALS. 


No. 1—The House. A Manual of Rural 
Architecture; or, How to Build Country 
Houses and Out-Buildings. With numer- 
ous illustrations. Price, 75 cents. 

No. 2—The Garden. A Manual of Prac- 
tical Horticu!ture; or, How to Caltivate 
Vegetables, Fruits and Fiowers, Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. Illustrated. 
Price, 75 cents. 

No. 3—The Farm. A Manual of Prac- 
tical Agriculture; or, How to Cultivate 
all the Field Crops, with an Essay on Farm 
Management. rice, 75 cents. 

No. 4—Domestic Animals. A Manual 
of Cattle, Horse, and Sheep Husbandry ; 
or, How to Breed and Rear the various 
tenants of the Barn-yard ; with a Chapter 
on Bee-Keeping. With several illustra- 
tions. 75 cents. 

New Illustrated Rural Manuals — 
The House, the Garden, the Farm, and 
Domestic Animals—in one large volume. 
Profusely illustrated. Price, by mail post- 
paid, $2 25. 

Fruit Culture for the Million. A 
Hard-Book of Fruit Culture, being a 
guide to the Cultivation and Management 
of Fruit Trees, with description of many 
of the best and most popular varieties in 
the United States. Illustrated with ninety 
engravings. By Thomas Gregg. Price, by 
mail poseeie. 8 $1 00. Address 

ER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 
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YHE IMPROVED 
1 PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 


Showing the latest classification, and exact 
location or the Oreans of the Brat, fully 
developed, designed for Learners. In this 
Bust, all the newly discovered Organs are 
given. It is divided so as to show each in- 
dividual Organ on one side; and all the 
groups — Sooran, Exsoutive, INTELLEO- 
tTvAL, and Morat—properly classified, on 
the other side. It is now extensively used 
in England, Scotland, and [reland, and on 
the Continent of Europe, and is almost the 
only one in use bere. 

There are two sizes—the largest near the 
size of life—is sold at $150. The smaller, 
which is not more than six inches high, and 
may be carried in the pocket, is only 75 cts. 
May be had of Booksellers and Druggists, 
and of FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 


If sent by express, 25 cents extra for box 


— 


A Daily Journal thus describes the larger 
Bust: “ A beautiful Cast, made of Plaster of 
Paris, the size of a human head, on which 
the location of the Phrenological Organs is 
represented, with all the divisions and clas- 
sifications, has just been made by Messrs. 
Fowter & We ts, 389 Broadway. Those 
who can not obtain the services of a professor 
to teach them, may learn from this approved 
model Head and “ The Illustrated Self-In- 
structor” the exact location and function of 
all the Organs of the Braio. 


I IFESIZE PORTRAITS. 
4 


Lecturers and others may now obtain 
Porrratrs, the sizz of xirr, suitable for 
framing, of the following distinguished per- 
sonages, at prices annexed— 


COLORED. 
WRIA ie 6 oo sccc ccccccccccccccce $2 00 
ania Goode cascecacscesceesoee 2 00 
BEE CIEE ccesBenscceccec.ccces SUE 
BEN GO ccccvecccccccccscccvcccce 2 00 
Andrew Jackson...............0006 2 00 
PLAIN. 

BRARTPONO.. ose. coc cv ccvcccccccess $1 50 
Stephen A. Douglass..............-+ 15 

Millard Fillmore................++++ 1 50 
James Buchanan................-+++ 150 
Sy Bia os orcs cc cccsescees 1 530 


May be sent by express to any place desired. 
Orders should be addressed to Messrs. 
Fow.er anp WE x18, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 








"THE USEFUL AND THE BEAU- 
TIFUL COMBINED. Besides Books, 
Albums, Pictures, etc., Messrs. FOWLER 
AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y., have 
Busts of different sizes: Psyche, Sabina, 
Apollo, Diana, Flora, Clytia, Snakspeare, 
Milton, Scott, Burns, Byron, Plato, Homer, 
Virgil, Socrates, Raphael, Schiller, Goethe, 
Washington, Webster, Franklin, ete. Suit- | 
able for the library, reading-room, public | 
hall, or drawing-room. 








YHRENOLOGY AT HOME. 


“THE STUDENT'S SET.” } 
How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books are best for me toread? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- | 
out a teacher ? 
These are questions put to us daily; and | 
we may sav in reply, that we have arrange: 
a series of the best works on the subject. 
with a Bust, showing the exact location of 
all the phrenological organs, with such illu:- 
trations and definitions as to make the study 
simple and plain without the aid of a teacher. 
The cost for this “Srupent’s Ser,” which | 
embraces all thatis requisite, is only #10. It | 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely | 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the | 
world. Orders should be addressed to | 
OWLER AND WELLS, | 
889 Broadway, New York. 





as OOKS BY RETURN MAIL.”—ANY 
Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or Paper, sent “by return post,” 
at Pubtishers’ Prices. A'l works on Pho- 
nography, Hydropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, 
Mechanics, Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Ency- 
clopedias, and on the Natural Sciences. Ad- 
dress Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Publishers, 3°9 Broadway, New York. 








[HE HYGEIAN HOME. 


A. 8. SMITH, M.D., Proprietor. 
R. T. TRALL, M.D., Consulting Physician. 


The Hygeian Home is ete situated 
on the eastern slope of Cushion Mountain, 
one and a half miles from the Wernersville 
Station, on the Lebanon Valley Railroad. 
and is easy of access by railroad from all 
parts of the United. States. The climate is 
mild and pleasant. The scenery is truly 
grand ; Dr. Weeder says, “ It surpasses any- 
thing I have ever seen ia Europe or Ameri- 
ca.” Hon. Judge Jones says that language 
can not describe its grandeur. Hon. Judge 
Strong says the air and scenery are as 
fine as any in America. Hon. Judge Wood- 
ward says, “‘ I can not conceive of anything 
more beautiful in scenery than that from 
your door.” ‘The walks are dry and clean. 
The mountain air is pure and bracing, The 
bathing facilities cao not be surpassed. The 
water is not only soft, but absolutely pure, 
and the physicians, Dr. A. Smith, Mrs, Dr. 
OC. Smith, and Miss Dr. P. Draper, have had 
great experience and success in healing the 
sick. They pay especial attention to giving 
the Swedish Movewents and light Gymnas- 
ties, with all these natural advantages. The 
Hygeian Home stands pre-eminently supe- 
rior as a health Institution to any other sim- 
ilar establishment in America. Thus all 
who place themselves under our care, may 
feel assured of all that professional skill and 
personal kindness can accomplish, to aid 
them in the recovery of health. 
moderate. Send for our circular. Address 
all letters to A. SMITH, M.D., 
Werners#ille, Berks County, Pa. 


ProuetEeNTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, New York. 
January 1, 1865. 
Net Assets, January 1, 1864. ... $1,478,968 59 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR. 
For Premiums, extra Pre- 
BR GE cccccs seccccas (978,584 02 
$2,452,502 61 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Paid Claims by death en Poli- 
cies, Dividends, Re-ineur- 
BT, GR cv cvcscescccccesse 461,277 38 
$1,991,225 23 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on Hand, 
Bonds and Mortgages, Real 
EN  nicierenatesile $1,991,225 28 


From the great sucee-s of this company, 
they are enabled to offer superior advauta- 
ges to policy holders. 

Life policies are issued, payable in annual, 


or in one, five, or ten annual, instsliments ; | 


also, non-forfeiture endowment policies, pay- 
able in ten annual payments, which are paid 
at death, or on orriving at any particular 
age. Life insurance, as an investment, has 
no superior, as it has saved millions of dol- 
lars to the insured, and thousands of fami- 
lies from ruin Dividends are paid to poli- 
cy-holders, thus enabling them to continue 
their policies, if otherwise unable to do so. 
This favorable feature has been the means 


of saving many policies that would have | 


been forfeited for want of means to continue 
them, and in several instances families, once 


wealthy, have thus been saved from utter | 


ruin. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
J. 8. HALSEY, Assistant Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBLNS, Aciuary. 
Asram DuBors, M.D., Mecical Examiner. 


QEWING MACHINES. — Our arrange- 
) ments with the Manofacturers of all the 
best Sewing Machines in use, ineluding 
Wheeler & Wilson’s, Grover & Baker’s, Em- 
nire, Weed's, Wilcox & Gibbs’, enable us to 


furnish Machines at their lowest prices. | 


Parties desiring to purchase will find it to 


their advantage to give usacall. Or they | 


can address by letter, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 











66 I EAVEN AND ITS WONDERS; 
: The World of Spirits, and Helt, 
from Things Seen and Heard by Emanuel 
Swedenborg,” is mailed. prepaid, for $1 25, 
by Rev. J. P. STEWART, Cooper Institute, 
New York. Discount to Dealers. 


Terms | 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


BOOKS. 

(= Any of the following Books will be 
sent free of postage to any part of the United 
States, at the prices affixed : 

Elements of Chemistry, by M. V. Reg- 
nault, translated from the French by T. 
Forrest Betton, M.D.. and illustrated with 
nearly 700 engravings. In two volumes, 
8vo., cloth, comprising nearly 1,500 pages. 
Price, $12 00. 

The Encyclopedia of Chemistry, 
Practical and Theoret'cal, embracing its 
application to the Arts, Metallurgy, Min- 
eralogy, Geology, Medicine, and Phar- 
macy. $6 00. 

Workshop Companion. For Tin, Sheet 
Iron, and Copperplate Workers. With 
over 100 illustrations. $3 00. 

The Elements of Mechanical Phys- 
ies. Numerous Engravings. In one 
volume. $2 50. P 

Practical Rules for the Proportion of 
Modern Engines and Boilers, for Land and 
Marine pur, $2 50. 

The Art of Boiling Sugar, Crystalliz- 
ing, Lozenge making, Comfits, Gum 
Goods. and other processes for Confection- 
ery. $2 50. 

The Muine Steam-Engine. By Thos. 
J. Maine. With numerous illustrations. 
$6 00. 

| On Heat and Steam, embracing new 

| views of Vaporization, Condensation, and 

| Explosions. By Chas. W. Williams, I'- 
lustrated by numerons engravings. $500. 

The indicator and Dynamometer, 

| with their application to the Steam-En- 

| gine. $2 00. 

| The Met«l Worker’s Assistant, with 

592 engravings, illustrating every branch 

of the subject. In one volume, 652 pages. 





S$ 00, 
Manual of Social Science, being a 
condensation of the * Principles of Social 
Bcience” of H. C. Carey, LL.D. Price, 

2 50. 


2 Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


FRENCH ALBUMS. 


Album, (Turkey), 50 cards.......... $4 00 
Do. do. 80 “ clasp, extra, 3 00 
Do. in great variety, holding from 10 to 

800, at 75 cents to $20 00. Prepaid by post. 


GOOD BOOKS. 


Jefferson’s Manual of Parliament- 
ary Practice. $1 25. 

Willis’ Poems, with a new portrait on 
steel, blue and gold. $2 00. 

10,000 Wonderful Things. $1 75. 

Lorenzo Dow’s Complete Works. 
$3 00. 

Yoang Men of American. 60 cents. 

| Guernsey’s Homeopathic Domestic 

| Practice. $3 00. 

| Anatomy and Physiology rendered 

| attractive, and the Laws of Health made 
plain. #2 00. 

Gocthe’s Poems and Ballads. $1 75. 

Cupper’s Universal Stair Batider. 
An entirely new and original treatise on 
Stair Building, Staircases, Hand Rails, 
ete. Illustrated by 29 plates. #7 00. 

Homropathy.—Hail’s (Jahr) Symp- 
tomatology, carefully re-edited, with 
Notes, Emendations, and Additions, by F. 

| G. Snelling, M.D. After a very judicious 

and instructive Introduction, this work 

presents a Table of the Horneopathic Medi- 

cines, with their names in Latin, English, 





to be studied, with ther most important 

distinctions, and Chemical I!lustrations of 

their Symptoms and Effects upon the vari- 

ous Organs and Funcuons of the Human 

System. Bound. $7 00. 

| Hall’s (Jahr) Repertory. Edited with 
Annotations snd Additions, by F. G. Snell- 
ing, M.i. This volume embraces an 
elaborate Analysis of the Indications in 
Disease, of the Medicines adapted to Cure, 
and a Glossary of the Technics used in 
the work, arranged so luminously as to 
form an admirable guide to every Medical 
Stndent. Bound. 25 00. 

Webster’s Quarto Academic Dic- 
tlonary. $2 75. 

| Chambers’ I» formation for the Peo= 
ple ; or, Populer Encyclopedia ; embrac- 
ing all the branches of knowledge neces- 
sary to constitute a well-informed man. 
Two large imperial octavo volumes, of 
850 pages, each illustrated with more than 
600 engravings. Sheep, library style. By 
post or express, $12 +0. 

Address Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


pg 4seure BOOKS. 
TEXT-BOOK OF MASONIC JURIS- 
PRUDENCE, illustrating the Laws 


ft, ree $2 
MANUAL OF THE LODGE; or 
Monitorial Instructions............. 


BOOK OF THE CHAPTER; or In- 
structions in the Degrees of Mark. 
Past and Most Excellent Master and 
IEE on 5k 6s nas chiens neehawe 1 75 

THE FREEMASON’S MONITOR ... 1 50 

THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTO- 


aaa 1 00 
FREEMASON’S HAND-BOOK...... 1 00 
DIGEST OF MASONIC LAWS...... 2 


A FAMILIAR TREATISE on the 
Principles of Practice of Masonic 
GUTUPTOGOROD, . ..... 0003... 0000000 

BOOK OF THE COMMANDERY, 
containing a List of the Orders of 


Masonic Knighthood ....... ..... rt) 
MASONIC ODE3 AND POEMS...... 8 00 
MORGAN ON MASONRY ........... 60 


THE CONSTITUTION, HISTORY, 
Laws, Charges, Orders, Regulations, 
and Usages of Accepted Freema- 
sous, By Anderson, 1728........... 5 00 





HE NEW YORKER—A COM- 

plete Weekly Mirror of the World— 
will contain the choicest Literary Selec- 
tions, Original Stories, Original Romances, 
Readable Editorials, Original Poems, and 
other novelties. 


TERMS—Invariably in Advance, 


Single Copies........... $ 2 00 per annum. 
Two | wrespaeeie 3 00 = 
Four O |  swceinegetel 6 00 o 
Pere ee 11 00 e 


Postmasters and others 

who get up clubs, can 

can afterward add sin- 

gle copies, at.......... 1 30 » 

The pariies who send us $11 for a club of 
eight copies (all to bé sent to one address), 
will be entitled to a copy free. 

C. MATHEWS, Proprietor, 
105 Fulton Street, New York. 

Srercoimen Numbers will be sent to all 
applicants for Five Cents in postage cur- 
rency. £9, 


TEW YORK NORMAL _INSTI- 
+ TUTE FOR PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION. A Norma! Class for the preparation 
of Teachers in the new system of Light 
Gymnastics invented by Dr. Dio Lewis, will 
open at 
Mes. Pivume’s Acapemy or PrrysicaL CuL- 





and German, the order in which they are | 


turE, No, £9 West 14th St., New York, 
On Thursday, July 6, 1865, to continue 
ten weeks. 

Mrs. Plumb has engaged to assist her in 
conducting the class, Mr. E. 8. Holt, late 
leading Teacher of Dr. Lewis’ Normal In- 
stitute, Boston. 

Voeal Gymnastics and Elocution in charge 
of Prof. C, P. Bronson, A.M., M.D. Lectures 
| by Dr. Dio Lewis, and emiment medical men 
| of New York. 

The Course of Instruction will not only 
qualify those pursuing it, both men and wo- 
men, for lacrative employment, but prove 
remedial to persons in delicate health. 

The advantages will be found unsurpass- 
ed. Terms: For Gentlemen, $70. Ladies, 
$50. Send for Circular. * 


yrs ee PENS. — CONSIST- 
ing of the EXTRA FINE and the 
BUSINESS PEN, sent, post-paid, at 50 
cents for 36 pens, or $1 50 for one gross. 
The celebrated 85stem of Babbittonian Pen- 
manship, price, $1 50, together with 72 pens, 
sent for #2. The Pens have never been sur- 
passed on either side of the ocean. Address 
BABBITT & WILT, 
87 Park Row, New York. 








() F. MORRILL, INVENTOR, CHEL- 
e sea, Mass. See Pureno.ogicat 
JouRNAL for February, 1865. 





HOTOGRAPHIC LIKENESSES OF 
0, 8. FOWLER, 
L. N. FOWLER, 
8. R. WELLS, 
NELSON SIZER, 
For sale at the office of the PHrENoLoe- 
ICAL Jovenat, 389 Broadway, New York. 
Price, 25 cents each, post-paid. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 


HE SWEDISH MOVEMENT- 
CURE—WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT 
/IT CAN DO. By William W. Wier, M.D. 
| Room 28, Cooper Institute, New ¥ork. 
Price 25 cents. 6-7 
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PORTRAIT 


ASSASSIN OF THE PRESIDENT. 


OF THE 


Were it not to answer some supposed difficul- 


ties, to reconcile a supposed good head with a | 
bad character, we would not even refer to this | 
wild assassin, to say nothing of printing his | 


name. The fame he could get through us would 
be very little. 
oblivion. But the nature of our calling, the rela- 
tion we hold to the public, seems to demand at 
our hands an explanation. 

‘© Was he not a handsome.man? And was not 
that a ‘splendid head?’ Is not Phrenology at 


fault? Where are the murderous ‘ bumps’ in this | 


head? Had you pronounced on this character 
before the act, what would have been your an- 
swer?” 


Let us consider the case. What were his an- 


tecedents? Who were his parents? We have no | 
It has been | 
Of his father we | 


satisfactory account of his mother. 
said that she was not married. 
have more definite knowledge. He was an ec- 
centric and dissipated play-actor—an adventurer 
from England --a man without pretensions to 
temperance, good morals, or religion. 
sufficient intellect, education, and passion to make 
a fierce and noisy tragedian. But when calmly 
measured by the standard of moral merit he was 


deficient. Men of average moral sensibilities 


would not choose him as a companion, nor regard | 


ASSASSIN 


We would consign him to total | 





He had | 


OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


him as an example worthy of imitation by any 
man. Taken all in all, it is not at all surprising 
to the physiologist and mental philsopher that he 
became the progenitor of a wayward, rash, reck- 
less, wicked son. 

But because the father was bad, does it neces- 
sarily follow that the child should be bad? 
Children born of parents not constitutionally low 
and bad sometimes inherit desperate and intense- 
ly depraved feelings and tendencies, in conse- 
quence of special mental and physical conditions 
on the part of parents at the time the child 
receives his being. Six months of trouble, of 
fear, of dissipation or debauchery on the part of 
father or mother will poison a child’s whole life. 
An actor has his mind wrought up in tragedy, 
and to act well must feel, and for the time being 
be what he represents ; and would it be strange for 
these feelings to be transmitted to a child? If 
one acts Shylock or Iago, is it improbable that a 
child may take on these traits as a natural inher- 
itance? A single fit of drunkenness has been 
known to produce an idiotic child, though many 
children born of drunken parents inherit only the 
tendency to intemperate habits. 

Edgar A. Poe, the son of an actress, was a 
genins, but he inherited a wildness, a wayward- 
ness, and a sensitiveness of temperament that 
made him miserable, and his life, so far as he was 
concerned, a failure. 

The subject under discussion had 4 tempera- 
ment of great intensity and excitability, inberit- 
ed, no doubt, from his father’s personal and pro- 
fessional habits, and thereby had a restless energy 
and a wildness of spirit which made common life 
proey and distasteful. and gave him a fierce and 
fiendish relish for whatever is exciting and terri- 
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ble. Parents need to be good in disposition and 
well organized, as well as in right states of mind 
and body, when they give stamp and character 
to their offspring. This law explains why a bad 
son may be born to a naturally good father. 

Is it not clear that this son inherited all the 
natural or acquired badness attributable to his 
father, and that he lacked a proper early train- 
ing? Was he not put on the stage of a theater 
while yet in his teens? And did he not quite 
naturally fall into the line of playing tragedy? 
And what were his habits? Who were bis asso- 
ciates and companions? Did he not smoke, drink, 
gamble, and live the life of a libertine? “O 
yes—but what of that ‘splendid head?” He was 
certainly capable of living a better life. He was 
intellectual and only partially insane, consequent 
on the most complete perversion and a life of dis- 
sipation. He knew better than he did. He con- 
sorted with those who became traitors, and was 
by them flattered to become famous like the 
youth Erostratus, who for fame fired the Ephesian 
dome. The slaveholders’ rebellion, originating in 
mad ambition and waged in defiance of all that 
is honorable in warfare, found a fit tool in this 
son of tragedy, born and reared in the abnormal 
atmosphere of the stage, to culminate its perfidy 
by assassination and thus win the execration of the 
civilized and Christian world for all time. His 
Approbativeness was immense, and knew no 
bounds. In this he was intensely selfish, and 
would sacrifice all things—even the hope of hea- 
ven—to gratify this foolish vanity. His next 
largest organs were those of Sublimity and De- 
structiveness, with Imitation, Acquisitiveness, and 
Amativeness. These gave him a love for the ter- 
rific and the awful, with ability to portray life in 
its worst possible aspects. His intellect was 
ample, but his moral sense was not strong, and 
was shamefully perverted. And did he not live 
constantly in the mercurial atmosphere of Satan ? 
Was not his entire life, on or off the stage, simply 
a wild tragedy? His Conscientiousness and Ven- 
eration were moderate, with Spiritnality deficient. 
The animal propensities were relatively large, and 
his surroundings tended to cultivate their activity. 

Then what else could be expected but sin, vice, 
and crime? Did he not answer well to his train- 
ing? Was he not fitted by organization, habits, 
and education to become the exponent of wicked 
rebels to carry out their fiendish schemes? 
What more suitable instrument than this for the 
culmination of the great conspiracy? Is not the 
sequence perfect? The traitors knew their man ; 
they promised him notoriety and flattered his per- 
verted ambition, and at a single blow he damned 
himself to endless infamy, and put the crowning 
seal of universal execration on the infamous re- 
bellion he lost his worthless life in serving. 

If the man had been blessed with a religious 
education, and had cultivated his bigher faculties, 
and lived a temperate life, even with his inherited 
tendency to the wild, wayward, and extravagant, 
he could not have become an assassin. 

We clip from an exchange the following : “ The 
assassin of President Lincoln is a son of an actor. 
His father was an Englishman, but he was born 
in Baltimore, where his parents were then stay- 
ing. We learn from gentlemen who knew bim 
well that he is a man of very excitable tempera- 
ment, inordinately fond of notoriety. and with 
that strong tendency to insanity exhibited by his 
father on the stage, when as Richard be refused 
to be killed, and nearly succeeded in making a 
corpse of Richmond. He was in Montreal last 
winter, attempting to make an engagement ; he 
expressed himself as a Southern sympathizer, and 
spoke of his desire to go to Richmond and play. 
While in Canada his expenditure was profuse and 
reckless, and his habits intemperate. According 
to all accounts, he appears to have been a man 
capable of committing any wickedness, for the 
sake of the notoriety attending it. With this ex- 
planation the reader has at once the key to the 
dramatic incidents of the tragedy, the deed, the 
appearance on the stage, the naked dagger, the 
‘ Sic Semper Tyrannis,’ and the exit.” 
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